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The First Book of Its Kind 


COMMUNITY ARITHMETIC 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal of the Training School Depariment, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Price, 60 cents 


This book bridges the gap which has existed so long between the arithmetic 
taught in the schoolroom and the arithmetic demanded by the business activities of 
the community. It teaches the pupil to apply what he has learned about fractions, 
tables of weights and measures, percentage, interest, etc., in various lines of factory 
work, office work, store or bank. The book is intended for use in upper grammar 
grades or junior high school. 

The wage earning problem most pupils must face has been kept clearly in mind 
by the author. Enough practice is given in each of the subjects to develop some 
degree of proficiency. Actual business conditions are represented in the lessons. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


‘AN ENTIRELY NEW VARIETY 


of Educational Problems now confronts us. Upon What Is 
Actually Being Done towards the Solution of the New 
Problems will be based Dr. A. E. Winship’s | 


1916-1917 LECTURES 


The chief discussion will centre about recasting the CURRICULUM, in one of 
Dr. Winship’s new lectures: 


The Junior High School and The Junior College | 
Why and How. 


FOR DATES ADDRESS C. W. SOUTHWORTH, 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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THE STATE OF INDIANA 


in May, 1916, adopted for exclusive 
use for a period of five years 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH 


3y HERBERT W. CONN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University 


These books embody the very latest scientific 
data as applied to habits of right living. Many 
topics are here treated for the first time in 
any physiology. 

They subordinate the subject of Physiology to that 
of Health, at the same time explaining fully 
the physiological reasons underlying hygienic 
principles. The vital subject of Public Health 
and Sanitation receives especial attention. 


from the 


They approach every phase of hygien e f 
standpoint of health—not from the standpoint 
of disease. 


BOOK ONE, 40 cents BOOK TWO, 66 cents 
ONE BCOK COURSE, 73 cents 
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‘The State of Indiana Adopts | 
World Book Company’s : 


CENTENNIAL SPELLER 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 8 May, 1916—The 
State Board of [Education unanimously 
adopted today, for a term of five years, the 
Centennial Speller, published by World 
Book Company. This means that the book 
will be used exclusively in every school in | 
the state. 








The vocabulary is based upon a compara- 
tive study of the published lists of Ayres, 
Jones, Cook-O’Shea, Buckingham, and other 7 
scientific investigators and upon lists from } 
other reliable sources. | 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 
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LEWIS’ FARM-BUSINESS ARITHMETIC | | 


Tuis is more than an arithmetic—it is a prac 


ical guide to the conduct of the business side of fart ming. | 
It contains a large amount of information of immedi ate vy 
Among the chapters of exceptional interest are those on farm feeding, shipping problems, 


come, machinery and depreciation, fertilizers, six 


for a farm girl to make money. 
Cloth. Illustrated 


xii+199 pages 


LEWIS’ PRIMARY ARITHMETIC” 


Prepares for the author’ s Farm- Business Arithmetic. 


in denominate numbers, percentage, and meast 


remer 


alue to those who till the soil for profit. { 
Ss labor in- 
ways for a farm boy to make money, and six ways 


48 cents. 





Besides the elementary cesses it includes wor } 
ts. The problems are s1 ek tetes ‘al school needs. 


Cloth. Illustrated. tv+252 pages. 40 cents 

THE author sets forth the more important s of our agricul pod and enlivens the account 
with interesting details and descri ptions. oT} his book will ike th 1e study of American history more 
vital and significant, and add dignity to the life and work cf ‘the farm 

The chapters make evideat that agriculture is not only an occupation but also a mode of life. 
Consequently the treatment gives fully as great prominence to the mode of life of the aed oe ) 
of the American people as to particular processes and problems of agriculture. In the chapters upon 
the most recent period, ade juate attention is given to all of the modern methods and appliances 
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vhich have lent so great an impetus to the 
more to come into its own. 
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THE PREPARATION OF RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS BY 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS’ 


BY THOMAS A. 


HILLYER 


President State Normal School, Mayville, N. D 


This article aims to be a brief statement of the 
leading principles that should control the prepara- 
tion of rural school teachers by state normal 
schools. 

Whatever difference in opinion there may be as 
to the training of some other kinds of teachers by 
normal schools, there can be no question that they 
should train rural teachers, that they should be the 
leaders in the work, and that the task, notwith- 
standing its difficulty and how little of it has yet 
been performed, should be their first, although not 
exclusive concern. 

It does not follow that no other agencies should 
undertake the same work and that the normal 
schools alone should do it. The need for trained 
rural teachers is so urgent and so great, so far 
beyond what all of the normal schools can meet, 
that they should welcome whatever assistance 
can be given by other agencies, especially high 
school and county training schools, and agricul- 
tural colleges. Let the time come, and as quickly 
as possible too, when the normal schools alone can 
satisfy this need, but it is yet a long way off. 

There should be no conflict between certificate 
laws and regulations and the training of rural 
teachers by normal schools. If such laws and 
regulations require so little for certificates upon 
which teaching in the rural schools may be done, 
that these certificates may be obtained by mere 
examination in the elements of the common school 
branches and a bit of pedagogy, instead of a per- 
iod of special study at a normal school, the former 
way requiring the less effort, time and expense, 
it is next to impossible for the normal schools to 
do anything really worth while by way of training 
rural teachers. Where such a condition exists, 
the first thing to do is to raise the requirements 
for certificates by changes of the laws and regu- 
lations. 

But the supreme obstacle to the adequate train- 
ing of rural teachers is the dislike of teaching and 
living in the country. Teaching and living in the 
country, with all of their disadvantages, are not 
considered worth the cost of adequate preparation. 
The only thing thought worth such preparation is 
teaching and living in a good town with all their 
advantages. Getting students to come to a normal 
school for preparation to teach in the country is 
a problem by itself, but to get students with any- 
thing like adequate preparation to go out and 
teach in the country, even when they have been 
born and reared there, is a much harder problem. 


*iven before the North Central Council of Normal School Presi- 
deats, Chicago, February, 1916 


The difficulty cannot be removed by any reason- 
able increase of rural school salaries, for it isn’t 
money that teachers value more than the physical 
comforts and the intellectual, spiritual, and social 
advantages of modern town life. 

It is commonly known how difficult it is to get 
normal school graduates of standard courses to go 
into the country schools. A few think that the 
difficulty lies in a misconception upon the part of 
the graduates themselves as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of teaching in the country when 
compared with those of teaching in town or city, 
a misconception which exaggerates the disadvan- 
tages of teaching in the country and over-esti- 
mates the advantages of teaching in the town or 
city. But most people know that there is no such 
misconception upon the part of the students and 
that their decided preference for the town or city 
is entirely justified by actual conditions. 

Just how the students themselves feel about the 
matter may be seen from the replies from the 
members of a senior class in a typical normal school 
when asked to state their reasons for not wanting 
to teach in the country schools. The reasons given, 
in the language of the students themselves, were 
as follows:— 

Poor buildings, poorly heated and ventilated; 
yards small, treeless, and dirty; lack of equip- 
ment; no janitor; too many grades; too short 
periods; irregular attendance; terms often too 
short ; salaries often too low; unsatisfactory board- 
ing places; no good place to study ; boarding place 
often too far from school; too much exposure—and 
not to weather alone; little or no chance to attend 
church; too few lectures, entertainments, books, 
magazines, and newspapers; too few agreeable 
companions; can very seldom get to town; too 
lonesome; little chance for improvement—why 
go toa normal school, if not for something better? 

These reasons were given with seriousness and 
conviction and without the least of either the 
snobbishness that would indicate a false sense of 
superiority to country folk and conditions, or the 
wrong ambition to take life otherwise than earn- 
estly and strenuously. If the reasons are not 
sound, they should be educated out of the minds 
of normal students, and normal 
can’t go about the task any too energetically. If 
thev are sound, the students should cling to them 
and neither they nor their schools 
blamed for their doing so. If they are sound, the 
transformation needed is not upon the side of the 
student, but upon the side of the country school 
Anyhow, no one need ex- 
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pect anything else than that normal school stu- 
dents with much training will continue to avoid 
the country and go into the town or city until, in 
some way, a teacher’s work and life in the country 
are made to appear more attractive. All of which 
Seems tO mean that comparatively meagre, un- 
satisfactory training of rural teachers is all that 
the normal .schools should be expected, in the 
face of present conditions, to give and perhaps 
all that they can give—even it is true, beyond 
all question, that the rural school teacher ought 
to be even better trained than the city teacher. 
It is of great importance that the very practical 
and at present insurmountable difficulty of getting 
sufficiently trained teachers to go into the country 
be realized. It will save the unnecessary effort 
and expense that would otherwise follow the en- 
thusiast’s dream of suddenly placing an_ ideal 
teacher in every country schoolroom. It is a 
question of what can be done, of what can reason- 
ably be attempted, as well as of what ought to be 
done. 

When a normal school sets about the develop- 
ment of a course of study for the preparation of 
rural school teachers the following leading ques- 
tions arise :— 

(1) What should be the requirements for admis- 
sion? 

2) How long should the course be? 

(3) What subject-matter should it contain and 
how should it differ in this respect from a course 
for training city teachers? 

(4) What special equipment is necessary to ad- 
minister the course in the best way? 

Most normal schools training rural teachers re- 
quire eighth-grade graduation for admission to 
their rural courses. Some require completion of 
the ninth, tenth or eleventh grade; and some, high 
school graduation. None are known that re- 
quire more than high school graduation and oniy 
a very few that require less ‘than completion of 
the eighth grade. Frequently where the scholar- 
ship requirement is low, an age limit is added. 
Everybody believes that high school graduation 
ought to be the minimum requirement; that is, 
that conditions ought to be such as to make such 
a requirement practicable. Since conditions are 
not generally so, the practical rule should be to 
require as much, even more than high school 
graduation, if possible, as the given situation will 
permit. But for the present, eighth-grade gradu- 
ation, perhaps with an age limit, should be re- 
garded as the practical standard minimum. 

As to the length of the course, opinion is very 
generally in favor of two years, almost regardless 
of admission requirements, and this should, for the 
present, be considered the practical standard 
minimum. The difference in the degree of ad- 
vancement that should be found between a course 
requiring less for admission and one requiring 
more is apparent. Present courses vary from 
one to four years. Four-year courses are rare. 
One- and two-year courses are the most common. 

To make the same requirements as to admis- 
sion and length of course in training rural teachers 
as are made in the training of city teachers would 
be to act wpon the wrong assumption of the same 
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conditions in city and country. As conditions in 
the country are less favorable for trained teachers 
than those in the city, so must less training be ex- 
pected for rural Seachers. although it may be 
known that they ought to have more. It is con- 
ceivable that although rural conditions are im- 
proving, they may always be less favorable than 
those of the city, for they are improving too, and 
that ‘it may never be possible to train rural 
teachers as well as city teachers. 

The content of the course of study will natt irally 
fall under the two general heads—academic and 
professional. 

The academic work should aim at thorough 
scholarship in all the subjects that country chil- 
dren should study, and they are the same as those 
that city children should study, with the im- 
portant provision that there be sought in every 
subject such an interpretation, emphasis and ap- 
plication as will harmonize it with a country child’s 
environment, needs and powers of apperception 

This rural treatment of the academic subject- 
matter should not be carried so far as to amount 
to over-specialization, to an exaggeration of the 
demand for rural knowledge of things, to for- 
getting those aspects of a subject which should be 
known regardless of immediate experience, and, 
possibly, to bringing about such a narrowing of 
rural education as to predetermine that a country 
child shall be a farmer and deny him the oppor- 
tunity to be anything else. 

The professional work should consist of rural 
school organization and administration, including 
both immediate school management and control, 
and external laws and regulations; psychology 
and pedagogy with emphasis upon such methods 
of teaching as will, without too exclusive an atti- 
tude, make use of a country child’s environment 
and experience, and rural sociology and economics, 

The Second National Conference for the Train- 
ing of Rural School Teachers recommended the 
following program of studies for use by normal 
schools in the preparation of rural teachers: Agri- 
culture, home economics, manual training, peda- 
gogy of common school branches, rural sociology, 
rural economics, principles of rural education, ob- 
servation, practice-teaching, public school — 
dramatics and drawing, physical training including 
hygiene, sanitation, and playground work. The 
program seems to assume high school graduation 
and an academic mastery of the common branches, 
two things not often in agreement. 

As to the special organization and equipmest 
needed to administer such a course of study in 
the best way, there should be a distinct rural de- 
partment in charge of experts and centring in a 
classroom, laboratory and library building of its 
own, specially equipped throughout and dedicated 
to and dignifying the cause of rural education 

The department should include a model demon- 
stration outfit consisting of :— 

(1) A model rural school on the campus en- 
tirely owned and controlled by the normal school 


and used to illustrate the best obtainable things, 


not only in buildings but, also, in grounds, equip- 
ment, teacher, course of study, daily program, 
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methods of instruction, management of children distance as to permit them to be used for observa- 
and social activities. tion and experimentation. In both them and the 

(2) A model farm home with sufficient equip- model rural school limited facilities will nearly al- 
ment of land, buildings, stock and machinery to Ways necessitate much more observation than 
illustrate whatever will promote the many sided practice-teaching. 


ae - : The ideal as to variety ; of eauip- 
development of farm life and to make it the > variety and amount of equip 


ment should not be everything that can be had, 
but whatever is really needed, making allowance 
for the facts that students have reason and 
imagination and that it isn’t necessary for them 
to have an object-lesson in everything that it is 
desired to teach them. 


AESTHETIC EDUCATION—(1.) 


BY CHARLES DEGARMO 
THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


The worst misfortune that can befall the artist 
and his art is detachment of the art from the com- 
mon life of the people. This alienation may 


source of much of the content of the courses of 
study in the normal school rural department and 
the model rural school. 

In addition, there should be such affiliation with 
one Or more country schools within convenient 
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come associated in our minds only with the dis- 
tant and the detached. We must not expect to 
feed upon it in our daily lives, but when we have 
leisure and opportunity we may enjoy a feast by 
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come about in several ways. In the first place 
the artist may become obsessed with the notion 
that the further an art is removed from what 
is common to all mankind, when mankind is in an 
exalted mood, the finer the art becomes. The 
effect of this idea is to make the artist strive to be- 
come so original, unique and sensational that no- 
body but one of his kind can understand what he 
is trying to express. What common mortal ever 
tried to comprehend a cubist picture, for ex- 
ample, that did not have to retire in a state of 
baffled wonder as to its meaning, and of utter 
skepticism regarding its presumable deserts as an 
object of beauty? When “self-expression” strives 
to become, not universal, but highly individual, 
peculiar, sensational and even morbid, decadent or 
hateful, then the resulting art begins to depart 
from the understanding and sympathetic admira- 
tion of the people, until the only place where it is 
tolerated at all is a museum or a picture gallery. 
There it may be ignored entirely or dismissed 
with a glance. 

Again, art may strive to express, not the 
emotions, thoughts and aspirations of this age 
or this nation, but those of future times or 
alien people. What is “futurist” art but 
such an attempt? But being detached from all 
living interests, its destination, too, is that silent 
bourne, the museum, whence few travelers return, 
for as de Fonseka says: “A museum is a 
mausoleum of art, and a picture gallery is a 
mortuary chapel of painting. We go there to 
view the remains, but not gladly.” 

Perhaps the worst thing about a few detached 
arts is that they get us into the mental attitude of 
regarding only those things as beautiful which are 
similarly alienated from common experience. 

To hear the beautiful in music we must go to 
the concert or the opera, to enjoy dancing we 
must go to the dance hall, to experience the pleas- 
ure that may arise from dramatic representation 
we must go to the theatre, to behold statuary we 
must visit the cemetery. Beauty is always some- 
where else than where we habitually are, and we 
must go out of our way to find it. This is one 
reason why beauty is so seldom thought of when 


we consider articles of utility. Beauty has be- 


going to the museum! 

The situation is in reality not quite so bad as 
here represented, for some reverberations, so to 
speak, of the great artistic harmonies without 
do reach our ears as we go about the prosaic 
task of living—the graphical arts appeal to us 
through current publications and in reproduc- 
tions of paintings that hang in galleries; the con- 
cert and the opera visit our homes through the 
graphophone, sculpture adorns some of our 
parks and other public places, while now and then 
a poet forgets to “express himself,” in his effort 
to express a universal emotion. Then he meets 
with an instantaneous response from the public. 

It is probably not the business of the teacher 
to bring artists back into intimate touch with 
mankind, so that art may again become what it 
once was, the exalted expression of the best in 
common life. That problem belongs to the artist 
himself. But even if the teacher longs to bring 
the public to the art that now exists—that is, to 
bring the Mountain to Mohammed, he will find it 
a hopeless task to try to awaken a very lively in- 
terest in the young by taking them to “view the 
remains” found in those mortuary chapels, tne 
art gallery and the museum. For the museum 
is no more the place to enjoy art than the dic- 
tionary is the place to enjoy literature. But what 
the teacher may hope to accomplish, however, is 
to awaken an aesthetic sense for the beautiful as it 
exists or may exist in the things around us. In 
this way it is possible to make beauty a vital fac- 
tor in our daily experience, and to lay a founda- 
tion of aesthetic consciousness that will enable 
the artist ultimately to reach the many, rather 
than, as at present, the very few. 

It is the leading purpose of the series of arti- 
cles here commenced, to make short excursions 
into the realm of applied aesthetics, and to show 
how the present agencies of the school may be 
able to bring living and beauty into active 
reciprocity, from which they have now so woe- 
fully and so widely departed. The first question 
to be considered is: What is the most beautiful 
shape for an object of utility? The second is: 
What constitutes a beautiful decoration? The 
third question is: How may fashion be refined and 
controlled by art? 
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A RURAL GLORIOUS FOURTH 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, IN ‘‘RURAL MANHOOD”’ 


This summer* [I enjoyed the most glorious 
Fourth of July in many years. It was at a rural 
school in Porter District, Kirksville, Missouri, 
Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, teacher. 

It was an evening celebration with nearly three 
hundred rural people in attendance. There were 
thirty automobiles and half as many “rigs.” Five 
young men, from sixteen to twenty, took the 
important parts, one reading the Declaration of 
Independence, one giving an account of the 
causes of the American uprising, one describing 
the occasion of the Declaration, and another tell- 
ing how the populace received the announcement. 

They were lads from the farms, genuine rural 
young men, not one of whom had been away to 
school, not one of whom had ever taken a 
literary part in a celebration of any kind be- 
fore. There was a band of nearly twenty pieces, 
all boys of the district, mostly school boys, who 
had bought their own instruments and hired an 
instructor Their first public appearance was at 
this Fourth of July celebration. Because of the 
day, their bandmaster was engaged elsewhere, 
and one of their own number for the first time 
led the band. It was a_ remarkable success. 
Young ladies of the school sang, and the children 
had exercises. 

At four o’clock one farmer came with a load 
of folding chairs which he had hired in Kirksville, 
four miles away. Another came with a load of 
planks and joists with which to make a platform, 
and in two hours everything was in readiness, 
and the community began to assemble. 

A professor from the state university was there 
with a stereopticon, and the curtain for the pic- 
-tures was stretched upon the side of the school- 
house. During the exercises by the young peo- 
ple and addresses by two visitors, the light was 
furnished by automobiles so placed that the light 
was adequate. After all the exercises, speeches 
and illustrated lectures, there was a display of 
fireworks quite unusual in a country community. 
Instead of having all the young people go off to 
town “to spend money,” with chances of their 
going wrong, they were all at the schoolhouse 
having the time of their life. 

One vital feature in this, socially and morally, 
is that the girls had a good time, a genuinely 
glorious good time, because their school and 
neighborhood boy chums were with them. When 
country boys go to town for all “occasions” it not 
only demoralizes the boys, but it leaves country 
life very stupid for the girls; and as soon as they 
are old enough to get a job in store or mill or 
factory, they too go to the city. Having no 
home. no comfortable boarding-place, and no 
parlor where they can entertain a young man, 
they walk the streets and let the “fellows” take 
them to the only places available for a social visit- 
ing hour. 

The country band is, therefore, one of the best 
phases of rural life because it does keep the boys 
at home for practice, does give the community a 
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chance to drop in for rehearsal, and keeps the 
boys at home when there is any celebration. 

That Fourth of July at the Porter Rural School 
was a glorious demonstration of what a live rural 
school can do when it is the centre for community 
affairs for young people. 

It is easy for little people to enjoy the country, 
and it is easy, too, for older people; but it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make the country attractive 
for young people from fourteen to twenty-four. 
I saw the solution at the Porter School on the 
Fourth of July, 1915. 


7 —————-*--0-@ 0-9-0 ___ —__ 
SOME FACTORS MAKING FOR GROWTH 
OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN 
THE FIELD 


BY C. LOUISE BOEHRINGER 
County Superintendent of Schools, Yuma, Ariz 


The problem of the growth of teachers in the 
field is of vital importance not only to the teachers 
themselves, but is significant also for school su- 
pervisors, for those having in charge the admin- 
istrative affairs in our schools, in town, city, 
county and state, and for the patrons of our 
schools, who in this day are taking no small part 
in matters of school advancement. 

Preparation for the work of teaching is the first 
important factor making for future growth on the 
part of the teacher. The teachers coming from 
our normal schools and from our colleges and 
universities with departments where the problems 
of education are studied at least as seriously as 
are the problems in mathematics and physics have 
an excellent basis for growth in the profession. 

It is a matter of encouragement to all inter- 
ested that the number of teachers with such 
preparation is increasing. In numerous towus 
and cities of this great West, the proportion of 
such teachers runs as high as ninety-five per cent. 
of the teaching body. 

Preparation, however, is but a beginning, for 
growth is a continuous process. There is no 
middle ground. Either we advance or we fall be- 
hind in the forward march of educational prog- 
ress. The story of progress is one of continuous 
venturing, seeking and giving. 

Some teachers make marked progress largely 
by their own direction; others need the support 
and inspiration that come from competent super- 
The teacher who by her own initiative 
seeks for growth will continue her study and in- 
vestigation of problems in psychology, child study, 
and sociology, and will verify her teaching efforts 
thereby and will find a larger scope for them. 
Often she will become conscious of problems 
which in the close range of the classroom have 
escaped her attention. 

Since the fields of psychology, child study and 
sociology are comparatively new and rapidly grow- 
ing ones, the teacher who has been out of the 
normal school or college for three or four years 
finds that new problems are claiming attention 
and that new investigations have been tabulated. 
Then, too, when the teacher has had several years 
in the schoolroom with a definite work of her own 
with problems that have grown in her conscious- 
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ness, she is in a position to derive new gains from 
a study of these fields which were first opened 
for her in the normal school. 

The growth of the teacher is in no way a dis- 
tinct process separated from the growth of the 
individual as a man, as a woman, as a member of 
a social group. Every influence and every ex- 
perience which affords a fuller understanding of 
life, a more complete realization of its opportuni- 
ties and its responsibilities, and a more sincete ap- 
preciation of its values and its beatities, means 
enrichment and growth for the in- 
dividual. Such a one, if a teacher, 
becomes a growing influence in the 
lives of children and young ‘people, 
provided these values are made to 
function in the relationship between 
teacher and children. 

The great world of literature is 
recognized as one of the most 
potent agencies for growth in un- 
derstanding and appreciation. Sev- 
eral times I have heard the state- 
ment made that teachers are not as 
wide readers and interested stu- 
dents of literature as are persons in 
other professions and walks of life. 


The first time I heard this state- 
ment I resented it. Since then I 
have come to know three is too 
much truth in it to make ae § denial of 
it. If such is the case, there are condi- 
tions responsible therefor which should be 


changed. The truly growing teacher is a reader 
of the world’s best literature. 

In the secondary school and in the advanced 
grades of the elementary school, we often find 
departmental work for which teachers have made 
special preparation. In so doing, they have 
chosen some field for which they have a persona! 
inclination and have proceeded to make them- 
selves proficient therein, and if they are in the 
class of growing teachers they seek greater pro- 
ficiency. 

More and more primary and intermediate 
teachers are finding satisfaction and growth for 
themselves in acquiring more than a general 
knowledge, understanding and appreciation of 
certain subjects and activities in their depart- 
ments. I call to mind a superintendent in a small 
town in a middle western state, who, as a teacher 
several years ago, began a special study of litera- 
ture. Since then he has won a reputation in his 
state as one who is more than an ordinary stu- 
dent and interpreter of a certain phase of litera- 
ture. He is asked to participate in numerous 
district and state programs. The real significance 
of his case is not in that he has won recognition 
far and wide in his state, but in the fact that his 
study has meant growth for him and that he is 
an influence and inspiration in the lives of his 
teachers and students. 

There are teachers here and there in towns and 
villages and rural communities where depart- 
mental work is not in use, who find a similar de- 
velopment for themselves in making a special 
study of some particular field, and who are thus 
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able to render wider service. With the ever-in- 
creasing field of literature made available for use 
in the elementary school, wise discrimination and 
selection is necessary, and teachers who make a 
special study of this question for their schools 
find a broad and stimulating field of endeavor. 
The same holds true in a special study and investi- 
gation for nature study, folk dancing, or for any 
field of study and activity im the elementary 
school. The study and effort put forth in- gain- 
ing more than an ordinary working knowledge in 
a certain field means growth. 

The opening of the school plant 
for wider service makes new de- 
mands upon the teachers in the field. 
In thousands of communities the 
schoolhouses will remain closed 
from a third to a half of each school 
year and there will be no combined 
community effort for advancement 
except as the teachers promote this 
work. The teacher who succeeds 
in this work studies community 
conditions, assets and needs, and 
wins the co-operation of the people 
in work to be undertaken for com- 
munity welfare. 
parent-teacher 
with all of its many opportunities 
for ¢o-Operative effort, may 
be one of the most forceful factors in making the 
work of the school effective and in extending the 
scope of its usefulness. This organization does 
its best work when teachers as well as parents take 
an active and sympathetic part in the work. 

The rural teacher who is a student of rural 
sociology, who has made a survey of neighbor- 
hood social assets and needs, and has opened the 


association, 


schoolhouse for wider service to the commun- 
ity finds himself growing in _ leadership. 
The knowledge and insight gained by the 
teacher in making the school a_ social 


centre and in extending its service makes it possi- 
ble to keep the daily work of the school more 
closely related to the problems and interests of 
life. 

There is much in the way of growth for teachers 
in participation in various community organiza- 
tions such as the commercial club, civic organiza- 
tions and woman’s clubs. In them the teacher 
and superintendent hear discussions by local per- 
sons which often give them a new perspective for 
school activities, and by their interest and partict- 
pation they win for the school and their efforts a 
respect and support which mean much for the ad- 
vancement of school interest. 

It is not unusual in some schools for the super- 
intendent to relieve the teacher of some duty in 
order that she may give a paper or address at a 
woman’s club, and superintendents and principals 
find time and opportunity to participate in the 
discussions and movements of civic and 
mercial organizations in their afternoon or even- 
ing meetings. 

Voluntary clubs and organizations of teachers 
for study purposes or for social purposes have 
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demonstrated their value in affording opportuni- 
ties for self-expression and growth. Especially 
is this true in our larger towns and cities. This 
is a movement that should receive much encour- 
agement from supervisors and teachers in our 
smaller towns and outlying rural communities. 
Besides the growth that the teachers find for 
themselves in the interchange of ideas in discus- 
sions, and in the inspiration and direction in lines 
of study and investigation, these organized groups 
of teachers are great forces in promulgating ideas 
and in advancing such movements as consolida- 
tion of schools, the circuit system of special 
teachers of music, cooking and manual training 
for village and rural schools, the county unit sys- 
tem, and others of equal significance—movements 
that depend for their moral and financial support 
upon the vote of the people concerned. The day 
for the realization of these and similar move- 
ments is hastened by the concerted activity of 
teachers and patrons in educating and interesting 
the general public. Any measure which gives to 
the teacher greater freedom and fosters condi- 
tions making possible greater service on the part 
of the school is worthy the attention and support 
of teachers. 

The supervisor who has clear and sympathetic 
vision is a very important factor in the 
growth of teachers. Teachers are of 
such varying stages of growth and _ experi- 
ence that the work of the supervisor de- 
mands great wisdom. While striving for unity 
in the work of certain groups of teachers, the 
most important problem of the supervisor is so 
to stimulate and direct the efforts of the teachers 
that they may make the best and most wholesome 
growth of which they are capable. Teachers clarity 
their ideas through self-expression and gain con- 
fidence in their efforts through co-operation. 
Courses of study and plans of work should not be 
thrust upon teachers by those in authority, but 
should be the product of teachers and super- 
visors working and studying together. 

Provision for more intimate supervision of our 
thousands of schools in rural communities is a 
most urgent need. The duties and obligations 
of the county superintendent are such that only 
one or two visits per year can be made to most 
of the schools. 

The supervisor who is a_ student of rural 
sociology and economics and who has an intimate 
acquaintance with the problems of the rural 
school and community knows how to assist the 
teacher and local leaders in making a unit of a 
neighborhood or community and how to make the 
school minister to the best development of coun- 
try boys and girls and of the older members of 
the neighborhood. These are some of the factors 
making for the growth of elementary teachers in 
the field. While all are significant, none is more 
so than the self-directed effort of the teacher who 
has found herself in her work and who is daily 
inspired to her best effort by the presence of boys 
and girls. 

The growing teacher is a student of psychology, 
child study, sociology, eugenics, and in the light 
of these examines and verifies her efforts. She 
is growing in the knowledge and appreciation of 
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the great values of life; she knows that there are 
definite problems in the lives of boys and girls 
that demand her ablest and most sincere effort, 

She has learned that there are several ways by 
which adjustments are made, and that her best 
work is being done when she makes her school- 
room an atmosphere in which the child can grow 
naturally because she combines the elements call- 
ing for adjustment in such a way that he makes 
the largest and best responses of which he is 
capable. Her realization of the many-sidedness 
of the problem keeps her open-minded, and she is 
willing to investigate and to accept from others 
that which is good. The teacher who is truly 

owing is learning through self-realization that 
2 great goal of education is service.—Address. 
0 H-o-o-0- 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL THE 
SCHOOL OF THE PEOPLE 


BY HON. J. W. CRABTREE 


President River Falls, Wisconsin, Normal School 





A state normal school is the school of the people 
of the vicinage. It is operated with that thought 
continually in mind. It renders its service to the 
people in a most direct and positive manner. Since 
the work of the school is to promote the educa- 
tion and the welfare of the people in every com- 
munity in this end of the state, we feel free to 
call on everyone for criticism, suggestions and 
help. 

Here is a faculty which does not think that 
the school is run for its special benefit. Each 
member of the faculty feels that he is your ser- 
vant. He considers that the school with all its 
machinery and equipment is not run for the pur- 
pose of providing him with a living wage, but 
for the deep seated purpose of promoting intelli- 
gence, education and love of work among young 
people. Our mission, as every student of the 
school knows and as every citizen in close touch 
with the school knows, is to elevate the ideals 
of youth and to render the most genuine service 
educationally and socially to the people of our 
part of the state. 

Any one can teach school, but only the most 
enterprising, resourceful and expert teacher can 
do the work we would have done in this school. 
We insist that the teacher we send out must not 
only have a mastery of the subject he is to teach, 
but that he must know the subject in its relation 
to the work of the home and to the life of the 
community. The teachers we send to the rural 
or state graded school must be able to do such 
things as the following: Pick the best seed corn 
ear out of a bushel of ears, splice a rope, pick the 
best milk cow out of a dairy herd, tie the hitch 
rein to a post and also to a rail, measure and find 
the number of bushels of wheat in the bin or of 
corn in the crib, etc. In other words, we want 
our product to be able to make the point of contact 
between the work of the school and the work of 
life. We want our teachers to have a mastery 
of books but to possess, as well, common knowl- 
edge and to use common sense in their teaching. 

You readily see the necessity of our getting the 
best material into our school. We need boys 
and men of promise, not shiftless people with 
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careless habits. We need girls and women of 
high ideals, not girls who come for a good time 
and who are full of indiscretions. You can ‘help 
very much by mentioning our school to these 
most worthy people and by sending us their 
names. By getting in the best, we can with 
greater certainty send the best back to you. 

We advise students to exhaust the resources 
of their home school, yet we can admit mature 
students of any degree of advancement. Do you 
know of some exceptional girl who has completed 
the home school a few years ago and who has 
been helping at home, but who might now be in- 
duced to continue her education? Do you know 
of a worthy young man who has been out of 
school for a year or several years, helping in the 
store or on the farm whose interest we might en- 
list in our school of agriculture? It will certainly 
pay boys and men of promise’to get in touch with 
this school. We will appreciate now, and these 
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young people will do so later, your sending them 
to us. Remember that this is your school and 
that the president and faculty are here to serve 
your interests. We solicit your help. 

The organization of the faculty is now com- 
plete for carrying forward the work of specialized 
departments. This institution may be considered 
as a group of special schools combined and co- 
operating with each other under one general 
management. It consists of the following special 
departments, each with its own complete organi- 
zation: Primary department; grammar depart- 
ment; high school department; agricultural de- 
partment; rural school department. 

Each department has its own principal or di- 
rector and holds meetings once a month or 
oftener. Each department issues its special 
diploma. Classes are segregated for all special 
methods and other professional work of these 
specialized departments.—Bulletin. 
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THE VALUE OF MUSIC STUDY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PUPIL 


BY LAUREN SEELEY 


A Pupil in Hartford, Connecticut 


The value of music study in the public schools is 
a question that is every day growing more import- 
ant. The constant, unselfish labor of many men and 
women has helped to make the importance of the 
question realized. But there are also world-wide 
influences in favor of a broader and more com- 
plete education for the American public. 

There are serious drawbacks, and it is these 
drawbacks that could be obviated if there were a 
better musical education for the people. There 
is no folk-music which represents the national 
temperament and life of the American people. In 
contrast to all of the European countries it has 
not this element to bind it together and lessen its 
resistance to musical progress. Our heterogene- 
ous population is responsible for this lack. The 
duty of the American citizen is to combine or 
eliminate these influences so that the final product 
will be found worthy to be called American 
music. The people are every day contributing 
their musical opinions, which will sooner or later 
be responsible for our choice of music, but it is 
not to be expected that the public can contribute 
valuable opinions when they are musically igs 
norant. 

If musical knowledge were widely diffused by 
the public schools, this increased knowledge 
should soon have the effect of blending the vari- 
ous styles we have into the best and most modern 
music. If the public were musically enlightened, 
they would quickly seize upon the best influences 
and this country, with its wealth of promising 
material, would soon take first place in the realm 
of music. A widespread education such as can 
be given only by the public schools would be a 
great factor in our musical future. 

If a subject is to recommend itself as a study, 
it must offer useful knowledge and valuable dis- 
cipline. 

Choral singing is probably the one musical sub- 


ject taken up in all schools, so the value of this 
training to the student has long been recognized. 
This form of practice is to the student, above all 
things, a refreshing and pleasing one, for by in- 
vigorating his mind, it serves to raise his working 
efficiency in all of his studies. This subject grows 
more and more important to the pupil as his un- 
derstanding develops, and by the time he reaches 
high school, music begins to mean something to 
him. The feeling with which a high school choir 
renders a song is at once surprising and pleasing 
to the listener. The training which the task in- 
volves is one of subordination. Individual inter- 
pretations and embellishments are not to be 
tolerated and so we see that even this pleasant 
practice carries with it discipline that is of a last- 
ing value. 

The Glee Club is another musical activity found 
in the larger schools. The training received is 
of the same description as that of the big choir, 
but it is on an intensive rather than extensive 
scale. A wider knowledge of vocal music is 
gained, finer interpretations are expected, and all 
this means better and more exact training. The 
amount of youthful enthusiasm for the work is 
very great and, with a good conductor, progress 
is both exact and permanent. As the Glee Clubs 
give concerts throughout the year, there is a 
strong incentive toward the best work. 


Mandolin Clubs and orchestras are occasionally 
found in public schools. The same incentive, the 
same pleasures, and even more discipline are in- 
volved. The influence of this work is quite likely 
to extend outside of school because of the neces- 
sity towards greater perfection in playing. The 
training in these subjects is exact, giving those 
who are studying instruments a splendid chance 
for an experience and training that their instru- 
mental instructors could not give them. The 
youthful performers in this branch of work be- 
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come very enthusiastic, and the playing of the or- 
chestra with the large choir has a tendency to 
increase and unify the musical activities of the 
school. 

The most important musical studies are not 
generally taken up in public schools. These sub- 
jects are Harmony and Music Appreciation and are 
those which would help to give the American 
public the musical knowledge which it lacks. Har- 
mony would probably be considered unessential 
to the average student, but a knowledge of the 
principles of Harmony is necessary to the 
true enjoyment of music. The study of 
Harmony demands concentration. Its  disci- 
pline resembles that of mathematics, but 
it is probably more enjoyed by the student be- 
cause it appeals to his imagination and fosters 
his creative ability. The science of Harmony is 
exact, logical and sensible. The pupil’s mental 
picture of a composer sitting at his piano look- 
ing heavenwards as he writes, vanishes into thin 
air as he learns something of what the composer 
must know and how logical he must be in order 
to write a successful composition. This study 
fosters individuality and originality of thought 
and trains the student to be orderly and logical. 
The ultimate discipline of Harmony teaches the 
pupil to collect his thoughts and put them to- 
gether in such a way that they mean something 
and can be easily understood. Ear training, 
which is part of the course, encourages a more 
discriminating use of the ear. 

Music Appreciation should be taught in every 
high school. It is a subject much broader 
and __iless specific than Harmony. It 
is a pleasant study and gives the eager pupil the 
maximum of musical enlightenment. It also 
gives a wonderful discipline and yet the technical 
points involved are learned before the pupil is 
able to analyze them. 

A detailed study of famous musical works is 
all that is necessary to make their superiority ap- 
parent to the pupil. While listening to these 
compositions, constant attention is necessary and 
the student’s senses become much keener, his 
musical criticisms more discriminating, and his 
judgment more independent. All through the 
course there are constant grounds for varying 
opinions, thus individuality of thought is directly 
encouraged. The pupil is expected to remem- 
ber themes and identify pieces whenever heard. 
This training makes him very intimate with a cer- 
tain amount of music and develops his memory 
wonderfully. The mental powers gained from 
this close attention and deep concentration soon 
apply themselves in his other activities. 

From the simplest to the most complex study 
of music a discipline is gained which may well be 
applied to any human activity. The student, 
anxious to “try out” his new found knowledge, 
goes to a recital and being pleased with what he 
understands, he works harder for more knowl- 
edge and his interest in good music is constantly 
heightened. A widespread education would 
mean the downfall of the trashy music of today, 
and such impetus te good music in the United 
States would soon enable this country to lead the 
world musically. 
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WAR 
War 
I abhor, 
And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching feet. 
For yonder, yonder, goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life! 

The tears fill my astonished eyes 

And my full heart is like to break; 
And yet ’tis all embannered lies— 

A dream those drummers make. 


Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the thing they loathe! 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this. 
Oh, snap the fife and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is! 
—Richard le Gallienne. 
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ILLINOIS CENTENNIAL 


BY FRANCIS G. BLAIR 





State Superintendent 


In 1918 Illinois will celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of its statehood. Every teacher and 
pupil in the schools of the state should have a part 
in that celebration. Scholars and artists will use 
their learning and powers to recreate the great 
events of our history. Brush and canvas, chisel 
and stone will re-embody for us some of the men 
who wrought mightily to lay the foundations of 
this commonwealth. Volumes will be written to 
revive the life and spirit of the pioneers. Orators 
will breathe into the nostrils of a dead past the 
breath of a new life. In great pageants and plays 
we shall see the glorious history of Illinois pass 
before us. 

All of which will be very right and proper as an 
expression of our honor and respect for a state 
with such traditions and such achievements. But 
no scholar, no artist, no orator can make such 
worthwhile and abiding contributions to this cele- 
bration as the teacher. It is hers to write these 
precious records in thoughts of boys and girls. 
Only her brush can touch the canvas of the child’s 
imagination until it is radiant with the dreams 
and visions of the past. Out of the quarries of 
their hearts and minds she must dig and carve the 
imperishable forms of the heroic men and measures 
of bygone days. Into the throbbing, growing 
ideals of their lives she alone can breathe the 
spirit of the past, the present and the future. 
Whether in the crowded buildings of our great 
cities or in the little one-room school in the open 
country, the teacher will erect the most fitting and 
most abiding memorials to the greatness and 
worth of her past history. 
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PLAYGROUND EDUCATION AND AGITATION 
IN NEW YORK 


BY MABEL E, MACOMBER 


President of the City Playground League 


{Read at public meeting held May 10, 1916.] 


In August, 1909, at a special meeting of the 
City Playground League, we defined a play- 
ground as a “place set apart for spontaneous 
activity, where the child may express his indi- 
viduality under trained supervision.” It is rather 
unfortunate that playground education has come 
to be grouped as a sub-division of recreation, and 
as therefore of minor importance. How horrified 
Froebel would have been, if the kindergarten had 
been classed among forms of entertainment, or 
Madame Montessori, to have her method of edu- 
cation placed as a variety of amusement! To be 
sure, the term “recreation” includes the movies 
and social dances, and many other diversions, 
and it has seemed natural to many to include 
playgrounds under this heading—not realizing 
that by so doing, they are making creative play- 
ground education secondary to the lowest forms 
of pleasure seeking. Froebel would have re- 
joiced at this opportunity for developing his 
wonderful methods of education through self-ac- 
tivity, on an open ground, which he always pre- 
ferred to the typical indoor room—and with gifts 
and occupations varied to stimulate the growth 
of all human plants! How he would have seized 
this opportunity for the gathering of family 
groups, and their educating one another through 
spontaneous activity together, on all sorts of ap- 
paratus, through pageants, etc. How he would 
have insisted on the very most expert supervision, 
and himself studied continuously to improve his 
methods! 

In 1888 we see the first manifestation in New 
York of any sentiment for playgrounds,—in the 
passage of an act for incorporating societies pro- 
viding for parks and playgrounds. In 1891 ex- 
perimental playgrounds were opened at Second 
Avenue, 90th to 91st Streets; and four years later 
a most important act was passed, requiring out- 





door playgrounds in connection with all new 
school buildings. In 1897 Mayor Strong ap- 
pointed a small parks commission, who recom- 
mended thirteen sites, playgrounds to be in every 
park. The next year the Board of Education be- 
gan its playground work, and the same year the 
first outdoor gymnasium was established, de- 
veloping later into the present DeWitt Clinton 
Park. In 1899 a playground was started in 
Seward Park by the Outdoor Recreation League, 
which in 1903 was taken over by the Park De- 
partment, who in the same season opened in differ- 
ent parks, ten playgrounds and six gymnasiums. 
To take charge of these, kindergartners and gym- 
nasts were appointed from a_ civil service list, 
made up of those who had passed a difficult 
technical examination. There were no grades, 
and no organization of the work. Each teacher 
followed his or her own individual ideas in direct- 
ing the playgrounds, subordinate to the labor 
foremen, and twice each month were obliged to 
stand in line with laborers to be paid. When 
some of the teachers through a friend at court 
had this plan changed, and payment made by 
check, an official was quoted as saying: “If I had 
my way, I would have them all discharged for 
doing this.” There was no opportunity for con- 
ference, and no supervision. Where two or 
three teachers were in one ground, there were 
frequent disagreements as to methods of disci- 
pline, routine, etc., and no one to appeal to. The 
teachers were told by the foreman that an appeal 
to the park commissioner for any change would 
mean dismissal. So in December, 1908, the City 
Playground League was organized—all the 
teachers then in the work being invited to join. 
A constitution was adopted, and the object stated, 
“to raise the standard of playground efficiency, 
through conferences of workers for scientific dis- 
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cussion of playground problems, and educating 
the public in playground ideals.” Standing com- 
mittees were formed, on games, drills and dances, 
discipline, etc. Active membership was limited to 
those with practical experience in playground 
work. Associate members included all who 
might be interested. Representative men and 
women who understood and approved of the 
league were elected honorary members. Those 
who could give expert advice were elected 
members of an advisory board. 

Our first effort was to secure the co-operation 
of educational, philanthropic, health and other 
societies, through individual conference. We 
found a universal ignorance of the fact that 
thousands of children were reached in park play- 
grounds open fifty-two weeks each year; though 
many knew of the indoor playgrounds conducted 
by the Department of Education, open six weeks 
only, and the evening recreation work. The Na- 
tional Playground Association said they could 
do nothing for New York, as they were not a 
local organization. The Parks and Playgrounds 
Association assured us of their interest; but said 
no improvements could be made _ because the 
Board of Estimate would give no money, until 
our demands were backed by public opinion. 

During the more than eight years of our exist- 
ence, regular meetings have been held each month, 
even through the summer, for business, technical 
discussion and social enjoyment. Special meet- 
ings were held, for giving teachers useful informa- 
tion, such as One on trachoma, addressed by Dr. 
Carhart, the specialist, an art meeting, a Montes- 
sori meeting, and one on the social evil. Two 
were held for the adoption of educational prin- 
ciples, some of which were embodied in a Play- 
ground Creed, which was afterward endorsed by 
prominent educators and other representative 
men, and published in many papers and magazines 
throughout the country. Public meetings have 
been held, averaging from one to three each year, 
addressed by such men as Dr. Edward W. Stitt, 
Richard Welling, Dr. Floyd M. Crandall and 
representatives of city officials, and of various so- 
cieties, including the Probation Association, 
Playground Association of America, Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Anti-Cigarette 
League, and others. 

Our policy of public education has led us to 
have resolutions passed by various societies, in- 
cluding the New York County Medical Society 
and City Federation of Women's Clubs, with 
which our league is affiliated, and we have had 
hearings given us by the Board of Estimate and 
the Park Board. 

While much of our work has been casting our 
bread upon the waters, in that it is hard to defi- 
nitely prove just how much of what has been 
done for playgrounds, has been due to our efforts, 
there are certain facts that speak for themselves. 
When Mayor McClellan appointed a Playground 
Commission, the City Playground League was 
asked to furnish material about the actual work. 
Much data was gathered, and systematized, and 
loaned, not only to this body, but to the Parks 
and Playgrounds Association, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, and other bodies, through 
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whom later the Bureau of Recreation with its sy- 
pervisor and organized staff, were established. A 
playground committee of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was formed at the direct request 
of the league in a resolution presented at its con- 
vention. This followed an investigation of 
playgrounds, conducted by a special committee 
of 100, of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
instigated by the league. The Recreation Alli- 
ance was formed following a public meeting of 
ours in which we proposed a “Federation of Play- 
ground Interests.” The Recreation Alliance 
caused the creation of the Recreation Commis- 
sion, which we opposed, and which has now been 
abolished. A special effort has been made by us 
to have better teachers appointed, by sending no- 
tices of examinations to colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
and other places where a high grade of young 
men and women might be obtained. A confer- 
ence was called for this specific purpose by the 


league and the Unity Child Welfare Association, — 


attended by representatives of thirty-three differ- 
ent societies, who unanimously endorsed our reso- 
lution proposed. Later the Park Board voted to 
make radical changes requested by us, which, how- 
ever, must still be endorsed by the Board of Esti- 
mate. 7 

Exhibits have been prepared of charts, photo- 
graphs and playground models used in connection 
with our meetings and loaned for various occasions, 
Articles contributed to the Journal of Education 
and other papers have been re-printed and widely 
distributed. 


The City Playground League stands ready to co- 
operate in any movement for better playgrounds, 
and to uphold the right in any question of play- 
ground management, whether it be a protest 
against the removal of apparatus, or putting a 
playground in an unsanitary place, or against 
the appointment of an unfit supervisor, or 
against an unjust payment of teachers, or unfair 
treatment of an individual teacher, discouraging 
to conscientious effort of all, or the urging of a 
specific improvement in equipment or supervision, 
or securing a donation for children’s use,—all of 
which have been part of the league’s work in New 
York City. 

Eight years ago the park commission actw 
ally asked to have the very small playground 
appropriation reduced; but in the last years this 
has increased in leaps and bounds, and the num- 
ber of playgrounds has more than doubled. We 
truly feel that this public discussion, through the 
many columns the newspapers have given us, has 
a pronounced effect, so that most emphatically 
“agitation is education.” 

“To sit in silence when we_ should protest, 
makes cowards out of men. The human race 
has climbed on protest.” 

While we are a small band, we are in earnest, 
and are inspired by the thought that nearly 2,000 
years ago the Christian religion was taught 
through twelve inspired men—only twelve—whose 
teachings have come down through the ages. 
When will the world wake up to the fact that if 
they grow children aright they will not have to 
furnish prisons and hospitals. 

Come let us study our playgrounds! 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


O. M. Elliott, superintendent of Salem, Oregon, 
and previously of Twin Falls, Idaho, has been 
elected president of the Lewiston, Idaho, State 
Normal School, succeeding Dr. George H. 
Black, who has gone to Ellensburg, Washington, 
State Normal School. 

We have known Mr. Ellott in his work and in 
his home when he was in Iowa, in Twin Falls and 
in Salem. He has been a distinct and unusual 
success everywhere he has worked. At Twin Falls 
he developed a school system in eight years that 
ranked with that of Walter R. Siders at Pocatello, 
and Charles S. Meek at Boise. At Salem he took 
what was regarded as an impossible condition and 
made it a complete success. His recall to 
Idaho, to one of the four leading professional 
positions in the state, is a promotion which he de- 
serves. 


Gerard T. Smith, for several years superintend- 
ent of Peoria, Illinois, one of the very able men 
of the state, declined to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion because of a bad mix-up of affairs between 
the Board of Education and the public generally. 
There appeared to be no question about his re- 
election, but there was a good deal of a question 
as to the support he would have for his adminis- 
tration during the coming year. He will probably 
spend the year at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, and return to the ‘superintendency 
somewhere another year. There is no abler, 
more devoted, personally worthy and _profes- 
sionally equipped man than Gerard T. Smith. 

John F. Haines of Noblesville, Indiana, who 


at. 


Se 


has become state manager of the Young People’s 
Reading Circle, has been for thirteen years superin- 
tendent of Hamilton County, whose schools he 
has made among the best in the state. For forty 
years his teaching has been mostly in the county. 
He has taught the country school, the village 
school, the city high school, and has been city su- 
perintendent of Noblesville for fourteen years and 
of the county almost as long, making twenty- 
seven years in the two best positions in the 
county. Mr. Haines is a graduate of Valparaiso 
University and of the State University of Indiana, 
and was a student under Colonel Francis W. 
Parker in the Cook County Normal School. Mr. 
Haines has been one of the most popular and sug- 
gestive men on the educational platform, not only 
in institutes, but in summer normal and university 
summer schools. His new work will not take him 
from the educational platform, fortunately. 


Dr. Edward R. Snyder, state commissioner for 
industrial education in California, who had very 
ardent champions for the presidency of the 
Greeley, Colorado, State Normal College to suc- 
ceed his brother, Dr. Z. X. Snyder, has had an in- 
teresting record in California, as head of the in- 
dustrial arts department at the San Jose Normal 
school, as assistant superintendent in connection 
with normal school work in Fresno, as superin- 
tendent of Santa Barbara, and now as one of the 
three state commissioners of education. In 
scholarship he has Harvard and Columbia behind 
him. ' 
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The American spirit is not to be fed in the classroom by such nice balancing that conviction is 
notorious by its absence, but by men who have thought it all out and finally believe in some- 


thing.—Charles Evans Hughes. 
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THE AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION 


BY D, 8, WHITE 
Chicago 

“T don’t talk, English,” said a prominent 
Chicago educator in a discussion which arose over 
a scuolar’s assertion that the only standard of 
English pronunciation is the Oxford Dictionary. 
“I talk American. We shall continue to teach 
American pronunciation in Chicago schools.’ 

Now, just what is this “American” pronuncia- 
tion which this remark implies is spoken and 
taught in Chicago and the United States in con- 
tradistinction to the Englishman’s tongue? Is it 
that broad, rich “a” which the Bostonian uses and 
not the “flat a” of the Chicagoan? Is it the mul- 
tiple whirr of the “r” on the tongue of the 
Middle Westerner and not the modified liquid 
which issues from the mouth of the New Yorker? 
Is it the absence of the “r’ in the Georgian’s “flo” 
(floor) “do” (door)? Is it the “a” in the word 
“Mary” which the Missourian invariably causes 
to sound like “marry?” And so on ad infinitum. 
Since no one yet has been discovered who pos- 
sessed a combination of these provincial curiosi- 


ties, what, pray, is an “American” pronunciation? 

Could a person be born and reared in several 
portions of the United States, getting the rudi- 
ments of his mother tongue in New England, in 
“Ole Virginy,” and on the plains of Kansas, he 
might then boast to speak “American.” Other- 
wise he will speak the tongue of his parents and 
perpetuate the accent of his forebears. For a 
New Englander can no more flatten “laugh” to 
“laff” or “calf” to “caff’ or swing the accent on 
“idea” from the “e” to the “i” or the accent in 
“museum” from the “e” to the first “u” or call 
“water” “water-r-r” than the true Westerner can 
do otherwise. An “American” pronunciation is 
one which might be acquired by a “See-America- 
First” patriot provided his patriotism and hotel 
accommodations were long-winded enougn to 
hold him for a sufficient period in one place. Even 
then the four-score years and ten and a tongue 
which does not adapt itself to provincialisms and 
dialects after the years of adolescence would fail 
him. There can be, then, no true American pro- 
nunciation. : 


Continued on page 46, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


There are persons in the North who per- 
sistently misrepresent the South. A young 
woman of Boston is teaching in a college in the 
Carolinas. The college is in a rich section, and 
is patronized largely by young women from 
homes of prosperity and culture. As she was 
leaving bostor after the Thanksgiving holiday to 
return to college, her pastor with genuine emo- 
tion expressed his sympathy for her as she went 
to spend the winter with “those poor ignorant 
people.” 

When she reached the college her room was 
one bower of lovely flowers and the table was 
laden with fruit, a welcome she had never had in 
Boston, 

I was telling that incident in an Iowa city when 
the family said that on that very Sunday in their 
church they had a fervent appeal for contribu- 
tions for mission work in the South with harrow- 
ing description of poverty and ignorance. 

In all probability the missionary appeal was 
intended to discriminate, but the five members of 
that family had received the impression that this 
was the condition of the South. 

Something should be done to squelch such mis- 
representations in the North, East and West. It 
would be easy to draw a picture of poverty and 
ignorance in Boston that would stir the souls of 
the good people of the South. 

I was in Raleigh at the State Association on 
the same days that Masachusetts was holding its 
State Association. There were several times as 
many teachers in attendance there as in Massa- 
chusetts, and several times as many paid their en- 
rollment fee; they paid several times as much in 
railroad fare to attend, and a much larger propor- 
tion of those enrolled attended every session. 

Every college and normal school in the state 
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had a reunion, and most of them had banquets, 
The spirit of educational progress, of scholastic 
toning up, of professional 
where in evidence. 

There was not a self-righteous note sounded 
by anyone. 

There was a universal recognition of great 
needs, great opportunities, great responsibilities, 
and an intensely earnest purpose was everywhere 
in evidence. There was not the faintest trace of 
splitting hairs, philosophically, psychologically, 
pedagogically. Everyone one was thinking in 
large units of the great possibilities of educa- 
tional leadership in the state. 

The president was a woman, a cultured woman 
with all the grace and skill of a president of Mt. 
Holyoke or W ellesley, and she is a rural life 
leader, a woman whose life is with country 
schools. 

Knowing the South as I know it, is it any 
wonder that I grow indignant at what is con- 
tinually revealed through the ignorance of my 
neighbors and the poverty of their experience. 

A woman born in the Carolinas, educated in 
Columbia University, occupies an important posi- 
tion in one of the chief educational institutions 
in one of the Carolinas. She was visiting in 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, where a textbook 
was recommended to her and she wrote for it, ask- 
ing that the book be sent to her school address 
and the bill to Bridgewater. The book was sent 
and instead of the bill came a letter saying if she 
was willing to live and teach with that “benighted 
people” she was welcome to any book on their 
list that she could use. I know the writer of 
that letter, and nothing could be more _ incon- 
ceivable, except that it is “in the air” among 
many Northern people. 

The North needs a campaign of enlightenment. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE LITERARY BUREAU 


There is nothing quite so pretentious, so de- 
ceptive, so mischievous as a_ well-organized 
Literary Bureau. One must have been exposed 
to it in order to realize its numerous possibili- 
ties. 

We have never been exposed to it but once, 
and that was sufficient for a lifetime, but it has 
enabled us to understand its workings and we 
have used it as an illustration on thousands of 
platforms to the enlightenment of people who 
would never thereafter be deceived thereby. 

Several years ago we had an apparently 
harmless editorial in which was one sentence 
which gave great offence to one important Bos- 
tonian, a warm, personal friend then and to this 
day. There was nothing personal in our 
remark, but it gave offense in a wholly unex- 
pected quarter. 

A young man came in and asked how many 
copies of that edition he could have, and he took 
the entire supply. It attracted no attention in 
the office. No one knew what the charm of 
that issue was. 

Very soon there were long articles appear- 
ing in one Boston paper after another, in all 
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the leading New York and Philadelphia dailies, 
the Springfield Republican, and in many other 
daily and weekly publications—each signed by 
some most eminent men of letters or publicists. 

In thirty years there has been no such amount 
of attention given to the Journal of Education’s 
attitude on any question. We could think of 
no eminent American who did not take a turn 
at us. No day passed that we did not receive 
a marked copy of some paper with a new 
assault. 


At first the attention was fairly gratifying, but 
the gratification ceased after a while. We have 
never in all our editorial, platform and public 
activities been so annoyed as we began to be at 
this bombardment. If the publications had paid 
these eminent writers the rates those writers 
usually received, the amount paid would have 
been vast. 

At the height of the annoyance my friend, 
Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, sent 
me a copy of a letter which he had received 
from an exceedingly good friend of ours per- 
sonally and professionally. This letter went on to 
say that one eminent man or woman had had 
an article in this or that publication and 
couldn’t he get an article over his own name in The 
Nation? Samples of the letters were enclosed 
as suggestive. Colonel Higginson said that 
he had never indulged in anything as small as 
that and that he was too old to begin such nasty 
tactics. 


From that time onward I was never annoyed, 
but merely amused. I had the luxury of show- 
ing the decoy Literary Bureau letter with Colonel 
Higginson’s letter to several editors who had 
used the stuff. Some of the writers also saw 
what I had in my possession. Some of those 
Literary Bureau contributors never had quite 
the same self-respect thereafter. 

It is safe to say that you will never find a 
sudden uprising of such people covering skil- 
fully a wide range of publications unless there 
is a well-managed Literary Bureau promoting 
the scheme. It is humiliating that there are 
not more people with Colonel Higginson’s sense 
of honor, 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


A man demonstrates his culture by his correct, 
Significant, characteristic English; a woman 
demonstrates her grace and culture by her gown- 
ing and her grooming. A good housekeeper is 
known by the good house she keeps; a good busi- 
ness man is known by his credit, and in like 
manner a city is known by its schools more than 
by any other one thing. 

Every city has “influential” citizens who advo- 
cate cheapness, who are narrow in their views, 
who play politics, who appeal to prejudices, who 
are afflicted with spite. 

These people invariably array themselves 
against all “best” things. The “good” is good 
enough. The best is always better than they 
think the city can afford. 

Judged by the number of best things in educa- 








tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, has fewer persons sitting 
on the tail of progress and shouting “Whoa” 
than almost any other city in the country. 

No city that I know has socialized-teaching 
better utilized than has Lincoln, and this is as 
high a test of the efficiency of supervision and 
teaching from the classroom point of view as I 
know: 

Few cities have the junior high school and pre- 
vocational work as well developed and as skil- 
fully applied as has Lincoln, and I know of no 
city that combines those two features with social- 
ized teaching as efficiently as it is done in Lin- 
coln. 

There are three junior high and pre-vocational 
schools, and one of these has an elegant new 
building costing $205,000. It has a lot of ten 
acres. 

By the same vote by which the city built this 
junior high school it built a central high school 
on a iot of fifteen acres, the whole costing 
$610,000. This is the latest word in high school 
architecture and equipment for use and beauty. 

The city has also purchased a beautiful park on 
one side, and is to have a broad parked boulevard 
on the other. All this speaks volumes for the 
enlightened spirit of the city and of the leadership 
of Superintendent Fred M. Hunter and his pre- 
decessor, W. L. Stevens, now of Long Beach, 
California, and the people of the city. 
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THE TRAVELS OF BIRDS* i 


Nowhere in nature from the wonderful ant to 
the marvelous sky is there anything quite so fas- 
cinating as the seasonal flight of birds. The 
most intense imagination cannot adequately ap- 
preciate the miraculous instinct or “direction 
sense” of birds in their travels. 

The bird travelers ask help of no one, have 
neither chart nor compass, yet the wheatears 
cross from England to Labrador, the turnstones 
fly 2,000 miles from Alaska to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, the golden plover 2,400 miles from Nova 
Scotia to South America, the warblers, vireos and 
flycatchers fly thousands of miles and ar- 
rive when they are expected on the day they are 
due. 

Mr. Chapman in “The Travels of Birds” gives 
innumerable details that are more wonderful than 
Biblical miracles, and more fascinating than any 
fiction. He has put into seventy pages all that 
is needed to stir one’s soul with wonder and ad- 
miration. Think of facts like these all well 
authenticated. In the night of September 14, 
1906, at Madison, Wisconsin, 3,800 bird calls of 
birds in their flight were heard from one place, or 
twelve a minute. At Englewood, New Jersey, with a 
telescope, when the moon was full, 262 birds 
crossed the moon in three hours. Some passed 
so swiftly that it was just a blur. There are now 
only a few birds whose routes of travel are un- 
known, and their time table is as reliable as that 
of an ocean steamer in good weather; they 





“ is of Birds: Our Birds and Their Friends.” By Frank 
at apy ty Birds’ Historian. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
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rarely take the shortest route, and always keep 
their own route. The cliff swallows travel 2,000 
miles more than is necessary in coming from; 
Colombia, South America, to Nova Scotia. 

No child should be allowed to leave school with- 
out reading this book or some other like it if 
there be another, which we doubt, certainly none 
that can be had for forty cents. A half million 
copies of “The Travels of Birds” should be sold 
within five years. 
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RURAL TEACHERS 


The best figures available, and, though wholly 
inadequate they are fairly significant, show that 
about one-fourth of the teachers in one-room 
schools are men, that about one-fifth of the 
whole number, men and women, are married, 
that two-thirds of the teachers try to hear more 
than twenty recitations a day, that only an in- 
finitesimal per cent. are provided a “home” at 
public expense, that most teachers live in the 
district in which they teach, that the average 
country-teaching life of a teacher is forty-five 
school months, in an average of three different 
schools, that but one in twenty-five has had more 
than an elementary school education. 
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LANGUAGE OF MONKEYS 


There is no accounting for taste, and no limit 
to a scientist’s devotion to the demonstration of 
a theory, especially if he is the only man with 
the theory. 

Professor Richard Lynch Garner has spent 
most of twenty-five years in the jungles of Africa 
in an effort to master the language of monkeys, 
and has demonstrated that these little animals 
can not only distinguish the difference between 
colors, but can differentiate between half a dozen 
shades of the same color; can tell the difference 
between a sphere, a cube and a cyclinder, and 
that they really have a language of their own. 
For seven years he lived in a bamboo hut in the 
heart of the jungle, with only two native servants 
and wild animals for companions. 

He now proposes to imprison himself in a steel 
cage too strong for the mighty arms of the gor- 
illas to rend apart and from which he proposes 
to listen night and day to catch the inflections of 
the monkey voice. Of course he will converse 
with all monkey comers, big and little. 

He is to get phonographic records of monkey 
talk, and also moving pictures of monkey shines. 


0-0-0 0-0 
FLIES KILL CHILDREN 


The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, under the direction 
of Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, carried on a careful 
campaign to determine specifically the effect of 
the fly upon the death rate of a community. 
The investigators selected an area of two city 
blocks, inhabited solidly by Italians, character- 
ized by a high infant death rate. One block was 
selected for protection against flies. A rigid fly 

aign was enforced. 
“look: In the block which was left without 
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protection there were sixty cases of “summer 
complaint” or “fly complaint.” In the protected 
block there were only twenty cases. With three 
exceptions, the deaths were those of children in 
the age group under five years. The association 
urged householders to “cleanse every home of 
flies, as if each of the seemingly innocent insects 
were a shadow of death.” 





SCHOOL MILK 


Every school day in Seattle 5,000 hungry 
youngsters attach themselves by a straw to the 
contents of a half pint bottle of rich milk, and in 
less time than it takes to tell, milk and youngsters 
have effected a merger. 

Some days more than 5,000 half pints are 
emptied, some days a little less, but the average 
is very close to 5,000. There is plenty of milk 
for everybody, be it understood. If one wants a 
pint or a quart or a gallon the milk is there and 
may be had by exchanging a small brass check. 

The brass checks cost nothing or something 
according to one’s parents’ circumstances. No- 
body knows save the parents and the principals 
of the fifty-eight schools that have milk stations, 
whether the checks were paid for at the rate of a 
thank you or at any rate up to two and one-half 
cents each. Two and a half cents each is as 
much as a millionaire is allowed to pay for his 
children’s milk checks. 





“0-0,” “E-E,” “y |.” 


We are often asked when and where the “o-o,” 
“e-e,” “s-s” practice began, and if we like it. 

We do not know when or where or why the 
practice began. It may be better than the old, 
but it does not appeal to us, but we do not claim 
any wisdom in the matter, but when I heard a 
boy spell “T-e-n-n-e-s-s-e-e” it got on my nerves 
as many words so spelled do, but it may be from 
lack of familiarity. “T-e-double-n-e-double-s- 
double-e” is much smoother to us, but it may be 
from experience only. It in no way interests us, 
however. There are bigger things to think about. 
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The clergyman’s sons seem to be vindicated; 
one of the candidates for the Presidency is the 
son of a Presbyterian clergyman, and the other 
of a Baptist clergyman. 


Illinois will celebrate the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of statehood in 1918, and it will be a 
great celebration. 


A consolidated school can be made absolutely 
ideal a hundred times easier than can a one- 
room school. 


The latest tradition to be disturbed is that the 
“strawberry” started as a “strayberry” but lost 
its identity somewhere on the way to us. 


The higher institutions of learning in lowa have 
dared to set a new pace in entrance requirements. 


Report of the National Education Association 
in next issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


r A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK IN MEXICO. 
Carranza’s reply to the notes from Washington 
demanding to know his attitude and intentions 
regarding the Mexican raids across the border 
was distinctly conciliatory. It frankly recognized 
the difficulty of the situation from the American 
point of view; and indicated the difficulty from 
the Mexican point of view with equal candor, but 
without truculence. It referred to the Latin- 
American offers of mediation which Mexico was 
ready to accept “in principle,’ but expressed a 
preference for an adjustment by direct negotia- 
tions. The letter was so courteous and its tone 
so reasonable that it would have been impossible 
for the United States to do less than to meet 
Carranza half way; and Secretary Lansing 
promptly despatched a brief and friendly note ex- 
pressing gratification at Carranza’s proposal to 
settle the pending questions by direct negotia- 
tions, and accepting the proposal “in the same 
spirit of friendship and solicitude” with which it 
was made. So the clouds begin at last to lift, 
and there is a prospect of a peaceful settlement. 


WITHDRAWING FROM MEXICO. 

We are having some experiences of our own 
with a censor; and a judicious reticence is being 
observed with reference to military movements 
in Mexico. But it is plain that a gradual with- 
drawal of American troops from the interior 
toward the border is in progress; and only short- 
sighted and irresponsible jingoes will be inclined 
to criticise the movement. General Pershing’s 
expedition was, from the first, purely a punitive 
expedition, and there is no good reason why it 
should be turned into a provocative expedition. 
There are no longer any raiding bands within 
reach for it to punish; and to maintain it, three 
hundred miles or more from the border, would 
only strengthen the Mexican conviction that it 
was meant as an invasion. The longer it re- 
mains, the more bitter will be the Mexican re- 
sentment and the greater the danger that it may 
be suddenly attacked and forced to fight its way 
back. 

AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE. 

The suggestion of an international police, 
composed of contingents from the United States 
and from the different Latin-Américan countries, 
to guard the Mexican border and to hold lawless 
raiders in check, has a good deal to commend it. 
It is in line with the general policy advocated by 
the League to Enforce Peace, and, if it could be 
brought about, it would be a splendid demonstra- 
tion to the world of the practicability of averting 
war by concerted action of a sort which would be 
free from all suspicion of aggression. It would 
have the additional advantage of strengthening 
the ties between the American republics, and mak- 
ing Pan-Americanism a bulwark against possible 
attacks from without. Incidentally, so far as the 
Carranza government really seeks peace and 
order, such an international police would help it 


to carry out those ends, and would relieve it of. 


a responsibility for which, under present condi- 
tions, it appears to be unequal, 


THE GREAT “DRIVE” OF THE ALLIES. 

The dominating interest in the European war 
the past week has been the powerful offensive of 
the Allies on the Western front. Beginning with 
an overwhelming artillery fire, lasting for days, 
which smashed the enemy fortifications and made 
retreat difficult, and continued by infantry 
charges of great fury and persistency, the French 
troops made a clear advance of six miles in the 
first three days, taking more than 8,000 prisoners, 
seven batteries, and many machine guns and 
trench guns, and the British, operating on a 
longer line and more slowly, made substantial 
progress and took more than 4,000 prisoners. 
Whatever shortage of ammunition existed be- 
fore has evidently been overcome. To the French 
in particular, so long limited to the defensive, and 
compelled to see their soil overrun by invaders, 
it must have been a great relief to be able to break 
through the enemy’s lines, and force him from 
one entrenchment to another. 


THE GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 

The government closed its financial year on 
June 30 with a surplus of $78,737,810, compared 
with a deficit of $59,436,580 in the previous year 
—an improvement amounting to $138,000,000 in 
round numbers. This gain was mostly in in- 
ternal revenue receipts, which went far above the 
highest estimates. The income tax alone brought 
in $124,867,430, or $45,000,000 more than in the 
preceding year. In the customs receipts there 
was a net gain of about $2,600,000. But no sur- 
plus can be looked for next year. The balance 
then must be theavily on the other side of the ac- 
count, for the appropriations by Congress are 
mounting wp prodigiously. They are likely to 
reach more than a billion and a half dollars for 
this session; and one-third of that amount will 
be for the new measures for national defence. 


PILING ON THE INCOME TAX. 

The revenue bill which the Committee on Ways 
and Means has reported to the House is the 
largest ever brought in. It provides for doubling 
or more than doubling the income tax; for a new 
tax on inheritances; and for a special tax on the 
profits of the manufacture of munitions cf war. 
As to the income tax, it retains the present ex- 
emption of $3,000 for a single man, and of $4,000 
for a married man; but, except for these exemp- 
tions, it raises to two per cent. the present tax 
of one per cent. on all incomes of $20,000 or less; 
and imposes an additional graduated tax of from 
one per cent. on incomes between $20,000 and 
$40,000, two per cent. on incomes between 
$40,000 and $60,000, up to ten per cent. on all in- 
comes in excess of $500,000. It imposes a tax 
ranging from two to five pet cent. on inheritances 
of from $50,000 to $500,000 and over. The mu- 
nitions war tax provision ranges from two to 
eight per cent. on gross receipts. 

A LARGER NAVAL PROGRAM. 

In view of the Mexican crisis, and of European 
uncertainties, it is not surprising that the Senate 

~~ Continued on page 64, 
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THE AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION 


Continued from page 41. 





It is not surprising that a question of 
“American” pronunciation should have arisen at 
Chicago. To this metropolis of the Middle West 
have gathered the Easterner, the Southerner, the 
Westerner. Each carries an accent which he can 
modify to that extent that he can change his com- 
plexion. He can cover it with something which 
disguises it for a short time, but at unexpected 
moments the real article makes itself known. 
Each finds in the accent of the other something to 
admire, something to criticise. The result is an 
affectation which is equally amusing to each party. 

At Chicago one meets the Bostonian who has 
learned to whirr his “r” but cannot flatten his “a.” 
Such a combination is not at all unpleasant to the 
ear. The exaggerated “r’ combines well withi 
the broad “a.” But the effect is quite different 
when the Westerner attempts to apply the sound 
of the unfamiliar broad “a.” He makes the same 
mistake which Superintendent Young and other 
Chicagoans made in this discussion of pronuncia- 
tions, that of contending that the New Englander 
and the Englishman pronounce “can’t ” as though 
spelled “cawn’t” and not “cahn’t.” An example 
comes to mind of a school librarian who hails 
from the far West. Her work brings her in fre- 
quent contact with instructors of Eastern birth 
and training whom she greatly admires. Such 
admiration has taken the form of imitation of their 
broad “a” accent with the result that many an “a,” 
such as that in the word “matter,” which even the 
Bostonian leaves “flat,” gets its full breadth of 
tone! She repeatedly lays herself open to such 
monstrous incongruities as “I ahsk (for asked) 
him what his pahpa (for papah) did for a living, 
but he didn’t haff (for hahlf) tell me.” This pronun- 
ciation is decidedly un-American and is, moreover, 
painful to the natural Westerner and amusing to 
the Easterner. On the other hand, in contrast 
to the mature school librarian, a small girl of 
seven born of New England parents and getting 
her education in the West, retains the broad “a” 
in such words as path, half, laugh, bath, as she 
heard her father and mother speak them, but 
utters a perfect roll of the “r.” 

The sum and substance of the whole matter is 
that few adults fail to betray the section of the 
United States wherein they spent their youth; 
there is a music in words which is often the de- 
ciding factor to their pronunciation; if such words 
as “Colorahdo” and “Montahna” and Missouri 
sound more musical when pronounced as though 
spelled with the “a” of the word “hat” and 
“Mizzoura,” they should be so pronounced and so 
indicated in the school boy's text. Given the 
proper ear for such music, the Westerner finds 
no objection to the broad “a” nor the Easterner 
to the roll of the “r.” It takes both and more 
to make an “American” pronunciation. 
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“CONNECTING UP WITH BUSINESS” 
[Editorial.] 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania, has for many 
years been educationally alert, and its latest ac- 
tivity is a scheme for effectively “connecting up 
with business.” The following circular sent out 
by the principal of the high school speaks for itself, 


The Doylestown High School has this year in- 
troduced a regular four-year Commercial Course. 
This course will not only give our graduates the ele- 
ments of a general education, but will furnish them 
with the usual business training offered by the lead- 
ing business schools. This training will consist, 
briefly, of business English, spelling, writing, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial and industrial geog- 
raphy, stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
economics, theory of office practice, and commercial 
law. 


We realize, however, that in order to make our 
commercial course worthwhile and effective, it must 
be kept in touch with the needs of the community. 
How can it best serve the business and professional 
interests of the town? To better secure the co- 
operation of the necessary interests, this letter and 
questionnaire are being sent out, with the hope that 
your co-operation and sympathy may be obtained. 

Above all, we want to know what you think the 
commercial course should do for your particular 
business or profession. How can the school so ad- 
just the instruction that it may develop competently 
trained business graduates? For this purpose the 
School Board has authorized that a questionnaire be 
submitted to our business and professional men, and 
others interested in business education. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 
Person answering this questionnaire............... 


How many persons do you employ who have a 
business training? 


ee ee 


Are you willing to co-operate with the school in 
developing and training competent business. grad- 
ee ton ct ead Sie ads SE Paws ke 6 hewn « aad wenn 

Are you willing to allow recomended pupils, who 
are pursuing the Commercial Course, to work or 
assist in your office or other place of business on 
Saturdays, after school hours, and special occasions, 
in order to secure the necessary practical experience? 

As soon as the school is ready to recommend stu- 
dents for above work and for regular positions, a bu- 
reau will be maintained to assist our graduates to 
secure positions in Doylestown, or out of town. Will 
you be willing to advise us as to your needs from 
time to time? 

Will you kindly state what you have observed to 
be the main deficiencies in your clerical assistants in 
the past? 

What suggestions can you offer for a proper business 
training? 

Suggestions for any particular subject:— 

Will you be willing to give our commercial pupils 
one or more talks bearing on your particular business 
or profession? 


If this does not enlist the co-operation of the 
business men we do not know what woyld enlist 
their co-operation. 


O-0-@-0- @-0- 


Through the worthy cultivation of music not only the aesthetic, but the whole moral and 


spiritual condition of the community may be enriched,—Hhen Tourjee, Founder of the New 


England Conservatory of Music. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT'S LETTER 


BY R. H WILSON 
State Superintendent of Oklahoma 

{The following letter was sent by State Superintendent 
R. H. Wilson of Oklahoma to every superintendent and 
many other school officials in the state]:— 

Within the last few years vocational training has be- 
come entrenched in the course of study offered by the 
public schools. Especially is this true in cities. One of 
the greatest problems in connection with our entire 
school system today is the teaching of thrift. The intro- 
duction of vocational instruction has helped a great deal 
in this respect. 

In the older cities school savings banks have been es- 
tablished, and as a result the school children have saved 
many thousands of dollars that otherwise would prob- 
ably have been spent for something of no particular 
value to the children or for something actually detri- 
mental. 

The schools ought to do their part in securing posi- 
tions for worthy boys and girls who have no one to 
assist them in securing positions and who must neces- 
sarily work during vacation in order to earn money with 
which to pay their expenses during the next school year. 
The time will come in a few years when the teachers in 
the schools will give especial attention to securing posi- 
tions for worthy boys and girls who want work during 
vacation. 

The schools have been asked this year to do something 
along the line of thrift teaching. Many have responded. 
In some cases the school savings bank has been es- 
tablished. In others clubs have been organized and 
students have discussed the plans for making money or 
spending money judiciously and have even made invest- 
ments, 

In all high schools the subject of agriculture is being 
taught, not because it is required by the constitution and 
the statutes but because it is the one industry upon 
which this country depends for its prosperity. In dis- 
cussing this subject in a number of cities during last win- 
ter it was suggested that the teacher of agriculture in 
the high school should be employed for the full year and 
if given a vacation it should be given during the months 
of December and January, and that he should by all 
means be on duty during the months of June, July and 
August. In Enid and Tulsa agriculturalists will supervise 
school gardens, supervise the work done by boys on 
vacant lots and truck patches, and look after the trees, 
shrubbery and flowers on the school grounds. Every 
ought to be employed by these 
schools during the summer months and the boys who 
want to make money should be given a chance to culti- 
vate vacant lots and truck patches about the cities, thus 
making the city more attractive, giving the boys employ- 
ment and a chance to make some money. The citizens 
of the town should encourage these boys to cultivate 
the vacant lots and truck patches and should give them 
first consideration when buying produce. In the event 
more produce is raised than can be consumed a market 
should be secured for it.) In larger cities where there 
are a great many boys to work and a great deal of 
property, if a few enterprising citizens would 
support the they could establish a cannery 
where the boys may can their produce and preserve 
it until such time as there is a better market. The boys 
and girls may be encouraged to raise poultry and pigs. 
While the boy is doing this agricultural work under the 
supervision of an instructor, if he works three months 
during the sumnier he will learn as much agriculture 
during the three months would should he take 
the subject an entire year in the usual way. In case 
he does the work in a creditable manner, he should have 
credit in school for having done a year’s work in agri- 
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culture. In addition to this, boys may do a great deal! 
of the park work about the city under the direction of 
the agriculturalist or park superintendent and in this 
way earn money which will enable them to bear their 
expenses next year while going to school. However, 
the greatest result will be in keeping the boys engaged 
with profitable employment and teaching them to be 
thrifty, self-reliant and self-supporting. It will keep them. 
off of the streets and many times out of bad company. 

What has been said concerning the boys is equally ap- 
plicable to the girls, in their particular lines of work. 
Their club work should be carried on under the direc- 
tion of the domestic science teacher or some suitable 
person, and they should be given school credit for this 
work. 

The night school should be given serious considera- 
tion by all cities where a sufficient number of pupils who 
find it necessary to work during the day will attend in 
the evening to make a successful night school possible. 
The school that prepares the largest per cent. of its 
pupils for useful service is the school that is doing the 
greatest amount of good for its community. There is 
but one reason for maintaining public schools today 
and that is to fit the children of the community for 
better service, which means better citizenship. 


—= a 


ANDREW J. RICKOFF 


Your recent mention of Mr. Rickoff in “Ohio 
Group”—(1) prompts me as one of his teachers to say 
something more about him. He came into Ohio leader- 
ship a little after the illustrious group—White, Harvey, 
Hancock, Toppan and Mendenhall—but was during his 
“leveland superintendency easily the first educator of 
the state, and of all Cleveland men in school office he 
stands out as the great man. Coming to Cleveland 
when it had no system he established a system in @ 
surprisingly short time and did it so well that system 
remained long after he left; long after newer methods 
were adopted in other cities. When I was in Cincinnati 
Mr. Coy of Hughes High School used to say: “We are 
still under the system which Mr. Rickoff mate here 
many years ago.” His strength with the board members 
such that he was able to adopt measures 
rapidly, and he used to say that the spirit and per- 
sonnel of the teachers was such that he was able to 
carry them out. 

He was the first to make women He 
gave Cleveland a normal school, making Alexander 
Forbes its first principal, and never in its history has the 
Cleveland Normal School had a principal that excelled 
him. Mr. Rickoff introduced science teaching into the 
schools and was the genius of the founding of Case 
School of Applied Science. He was the man who in- 
duced Leonard Case to found that school. He brought 
to our Teachers’ Institute the distinguished teachers of 





was new 


principals. 


the Oswego Normal School, who aroused in all the 
teachers an enthusiasm for normal methods. His skill 


in selecting teachers from other cities and in promoting 
teachers from the ranks secured for Cleveland good 
schools for the future even under poor administration. 
His two supervisors, Miss Harriet Keeler and Miss 
Kate Stephan, were women whose sympathetic presence 
in the schoolroom gave the cheer and warmth of sun- 
shine, and he himself was always to be counted on as 
a royal friend to a teacher in trouble. “Greatheart” was 
the name we sometimes gave him. 

I am not trying to give you a list of his qualities or a 
sum of his deeds, only to give you a hint of the esteem 
in which he has always been held, and of the affection 
with which he is remembered by those of us who knew 
him, 

Lucia Stickney. 

Cleveland, Ohio, 
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A LESSON IN PATRIOTISM 


Jasper L. McBrien, formerly state superintendent of 
public instruction, Nebraska, and at present a member 
of the Federal Bureau of Education, is the most effective 
field agent in the government service working in the 
cause of school extension. He is irresistible in per- 
suading a community that it needs a school or a better 
school, and equally so in startling legislators out of 
their economic lethargy when the same cause is before 
them. Mr. McBrien’s well-known ardor in this respect 
is only one aspect of his broader patriotism. This is 
stamped upon every line of the little volume which bears 
as its title the slogan “America First.” The readings 
are introduced by a “Dramatization.” By this happy 
device pageantry and oratory are used to portray the 
Continental Congress which settled our destiny as a 
nation. It is an inspiring revival; not above the abilities 
of ordinary school boys, and at the same time worthy 
of high talent. This was abundantly proved by its 
presentation at Washington as a feature of the pre- 
paredness celebration. Through the favor of the secre- 
tary of the interior, who entered heartily into the spirit 
of the effort, the noble hall of the pension office was 
granted for the presentation. The grouping and cos- 
tume, based upon Trumbull’s picture of the scene, en- 
hanced the utterances of the patriots which were given 
with thrilling effect. Ask. 





“LORD BATEMAN” 


[M. A. A., Concord, Mass., in Boston Herald. ] 

As I am struggling to break myself of a habit I find I 
am forming, due, I fear, to approaching senility, of 
writing letters to newspapers on all occasions, I have 
determinedly kept out of your “Lord Bateman’ sym- 
posium up to now, but alas! it’s no use. So here goes. 

The discussion interested me from the first, for this 
reason: Some years ago, the late Charles Francis 
Adams, addressing a representative Concord and intel- 
lectually-greater-Boston audience here at “Wayside” (I 
think) on some memorial occasion, referred in the 
course of his address to the ballad of “Lord Bateman,” 
the authorship of which he ascribed to Thackeray; the 
audience—the altitude of their brows and the blueness 
of their hosiery may be imagined but cannot be 
described—showed signs of agitation and discreetly sup- 
pressed dissent; later, dining at Mr. Adams’ house, the 
incident was referred to, when, it is my distinct im- 
pression, he took out a volume of Thackeray, read the 
poem, and so closed the incident. I had still my doubts 
whether Thackeray had not adapted an old ballad rather 
than written a new one, but that was natural enough and 
means nothing since nine people out of ten who read 
“Trilby” in the days when “Trilby” was read, thought 
of “Ben Bolt” as an old English ballad, when—I think 
I am right—it was actually written here in America 
about sixty or seventy years ago; and Lester Wallack, 
as you remind us today, did for “Lord Bateman” just 
what Du Maurier did for “Ben Bolt,” thereby, in the 
same way, increasing both its longevity and its age. It’s 
very easy for anything in ballad form to pose as an 
antique 

So far, good—but this—! When first I decided to join 
in this discussion I took out my Thackeray to look up 
“Lord Bateman”—and couldn't find him at all. Mine is 
the Smith Elder edition, with the original illustrations; 
the eighteenth volume “Ballads and Tales” purports to 
contain “all the verses that are scattered through the 
author's various writings’: I read it through three 
times—no “Lord Bateman”! I rummaged through the 
set—Contributions to Punch, Roundabout Papers, Note 
Books—nothing doing! 
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BOOK TABLE 


ORGANIC AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY (THE 
CHEMISTRY OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS). A 
Textbook of General Agricultural Chemistry or 
Elementary Bio-Chemistry for Colleges. By Joseph 
Scudder Chamberlain, Ph. D., of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, $1.60. 

The development of the high science of agriculture 
is one of the many great industrial educational de- 
velopments. Chemistry, as it was known even in 
highest college circles a few years ago, was a mere 
toy as compared with that science today. The idea 
of organic chemistry as it was, had slight relation 
to organic chemistry as it is. One paragraph sug- 
gests what one must realize who studies a book like 
Chamberlain’s “Organic Agricultural Chemistry.” 

“Plants, like animals, as living organisms, utilize 
organic food consisting of carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins, for liberation of energy necessary for the 
life process. In plants, however, the net result, or 
the predominating reaction, is not to expend energy, 
but to conserve and store it. The process that pro- 
duces this result is photosynthesis. By the photo- 
synthetic action of green plants chlorophyll bodies, or 
chloroplasts, together with the green pigment 
cholorphyll, utilize the kinetic energy of sunlight for 
the synthesis of complex organic compounds from 
carbon dioxide of the air 


and water of the air and 
soil, at the same time setting free oxygen which is 
given off into the air. In these complex compounds 
the used kinetic energy of the sun is stored as poten- 
tial energy.” This is one slight suggestion of or- 
ganic agricultural chemistry of today 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Everett 
Ward Olmsted, Ph.D., professor of R mance Lan 
guages, University of Minnesota. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 350 pp. : 
The high regard in which Professor Olmsted has 

been held by his fellow-teachers in the Romance field 

since the publication of the Olmsted and Gordon Span 
ish Grammar cannot but be enhanced by the appearance 
of his new elementary grammar of French. Th 
ness, exactness and authoritativeness 
work as was to be expected 


rough- 
distinguish the 
; Its methodology is at once 
progressive and sound, showing the desirable quality of 
imagination tempered by experience. The book is 
adapted for use by teachers of the direct method, of the 
grammatical method, and of all the various combina- 
tions and modifications of each. This result is attained 
mainly by the inclusion of abundant exercise and drill 
material of all types, by giving all grammatical terms 
their French as well as their English nomenclature and 
by the first really adequate presentation in an elemen- 
tary grammar of the phonetic [ 
language. 

Each lesson contains: (#) a vocabulary of fr 
to thirty practical words placed at the head 


side of the study of the 
m twenty 


f the lesson 
so as to separate it from the exercises; (2) a reading 
exercise of connected prose on a topic of general, practi- 
cal interest or on some feature of French life, 


culture 
or travel; 


(5) a conversation exercise based on the read- 
ing; (4) a composition exercise; (5) an oral exercise 
containing short sentences for translation into French, 
and (6) the customary grammatical material, with a 
drill in French, on the points under discussion. Enough 
material is given in each of the several exercises to 
satisfy the needs of any class: indeed, it is probable that 
many teachers will find it advisable to omit part of each 
exercise, besides limiting the number of kinds of drill 
taken up in each lesson. 

Besides the forty-three lessons of the text proper, 
there are included an appendix containing a treatment 
of regular and irregular verbs, the usual vocabularies 
and index, and an extraordinarily complete introduction 
1 pronunciation, in which use is made of the phonetic 
symbols of the International Phonetic Association 
The value of a phonetic guide is realized throughout the 
book, as is evident by the phonetic transcription of every 
word in every vocabulary and by the inclusion of texts 
in double transcription in the appendix. 

The book is suitable for both high school and college 
classes or for second-year review work in schools in 
which a very elementary grammar is required by begin- 
ners in the first year. As a textbook it deserves a place 
of equal honor among the recogsized standard works 
on the subject. 
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THE STORY OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Albert H. Sanford. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 394 
pp. Maps and illustrations. Price, $1. ; -# 
Rarely if evér have history, g@agraphy and agriculture 

been as vitally woven in a school book as here. It is 

highly important history of significant phases of the 

United States. It is the best presentation of one phase 

of geography and it is agriculture, historically, geo- 

graphically and industrially at their best. 

The intormation is abundant and reliable, but it is 
presented with all the glow and fervency of fiction. It 
appeals especially to those interested in the movement 
for rural betterment and also to those who wisely seek 
‘to provide educative material drawn from the world in 
which pupils live. The book will make the study of 
American history more vital and significant, will lend 
dignity to the life and work of the farm, and help to 
furnish a mental background upon which the routine of 
daily duties will appear more attractive and the possi- 
bilities of rural improvement more real. Agriculture 
is not only an occupation, but also a mode of life. From 
the earliest settlers until after the Civil War there is as 
much prominence given to the mode of life of the great 
majority of the American people as to the particular 
processes and problems of agriculture. In discussing 
the more recent periods adequate attention is given 
to modern methods and appliances, as these have lent 
great impetus to the movement that promises to aid 
agriculture once more to come into its own. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH. By Herbert W. 
Conn, Wesleyan University. Book One, 224 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. Book Two, 382 pp. Price, 66 cents. 
One Book Course, 446 pp. Price, 73 cents. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Company. 
This is a new health series by an eminent specialist in 

biology, who has previously demonstrated his masterly 

skill in so presenting the latest scientific information in 
biology that any teacher can lead the pupil to apply the 
information in habits of right living. 

Prof. Conn was one of the first scientists to con- 
nect the latest best in biological science with the schools 
through health textbooks. He led the _ profession 
then and he has set it a new pate now. No physician 
could be more definite in the application of science to 
health, and no scientist could be more heroic in the 
presentation of the latest word in biological science. 
GREAT CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. By 

Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and Stephen Elliott 

Kramer. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing Company. 

70 cents. 

This book is a geographical reader for use in connec- 
tion with the study of the United States. The cities 
presented are New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Buffalo, San) Francisco, New Orleans and Washington. 
The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. The 
text is well written and should convey the information 
in the book to the children. The book is a fine example 
of the newer methods in geographical teaching. It is 
interesting although filled with facts through its 300 
pages. The only obvious question in regard to its use 
in class work would be the amount of time required to 
read it. The children, however, would not be wasting 
one moment of their time in the reading, for the infor- 
mation is valuable and stimulating. It is difficult to 
conceive of how the object of the book could be better 
attained or achieved in a shorter space than in the 
volume discussed. Provided sufficient time is allowed 
for geography, this book has a great value. 


SHINKAH THE OSAGE INDIAN. By S. M. Bar- 
rett, Claremore, Oklahoma. Oklahoma City: Harlow 
Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

Dr. Barrett was born among the western Indians and 
has lived for many years in close proximity to various 
tribes. He has observed much in their private life that 
is interesting and exemplary, and he recites some Indian 
lore that is in itself a real contribution to literature. It 
reveals the nature of the sociology of the Osage Indians. 
It may seem that Shinkah as a boy is too free from such 
mischievous activities as are characteristics of boys, but 
it must be remembered that in this primitive society 
there were not many artificial barriers against which the 
activities of the youthful aborigine would rebel. Group 
conformity was the natural order for an Indian boy 
placed in such environments. 

“his is the fourth Indian story that Mr. Barrett has 
written, and rarely has anyone had a field so completely 


his own. The publishers have introduced some wholly 
unusual and exceptionally beautiful illustrations. ; 

Mr. Barrett’s other books are: “Geronimo’s Story 
of His Life,” “Mocce,:an Indian Boy,” and “Hoistah, an 
Indian Girl.” ' 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES+ 
ASIA. By Nellie B. Allen. Boston, New York 
Chicago: Ginn & Company. Price, 80 cents. 
_Miss Allen of the Massachusetts State Normal School, 

Fitchburg. a teacher of exceptional power, is already 

recognized as a writer with the brilliancy of a genius 

and the skill of a master. As a teacher of teachers Miss 

Allen appreciates the text-book need of the schools and 

she has enabled children to visualize every phase of 

physical, industrial and®civic life of this most wonderful 
continent. 


MODERN SWIMMING. Illustrated. By J. & 
P, Brown. With forty drawings. By A. A. Janssom 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. Cloth. 180 
pp. Price, $1. 

Few of the new branches in high school and college 
have been so suddenly accepted and so surprisingly 
popular as swimming. It is almost laughable,—it would 
certainly be but for the tragedy of it,—that for years, or 
millions of years according to theology and science, the 
schools have never thought of the annual toll paid to 
Neptune in valuable lives that would have been saved 
had everyone known how to swim. Within five years 
100,000 young people in the United States have learned 
to swim in school, college or Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. In some colleges and universities no 
student, physically sound, can graduate who cannot 
swim, and it is well-nigh universally accepted that 
every child above the age of five as well as every adult 
should be as much at home in the water as on the 
land. 

The schools must take care of the children, but we 
need a Cora Wilson Stewart to attack the adult “‘illit- 
eracy” of the water, as it were. In the absence of 
such a visioned leader we here have a buok that is the 
next best thing. It should be forced upon the attention 
of every teacher and other adults if need be, for swim 
all Americans must. The Titanic, the Lusitania and the 
submarines have aroused all Americans. 





A PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPE- 
WRITING. New Twelfth Edition revised and en- 
larged. 2 West Forty-fifth street, New York: Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. Stiff paper covers, 60 cents. Cloth, 
S&) cents. 

This edition of “A Practical Course in Touch Type- 
writing” marks an epoch-in the history of touch type- 
writing. The author has been for a number of years 
closely associated with practically all the world’s most 


famous typists an has had an unusual opportunity of 
knowing best methods of imparting instruction im 
typewriting. The arrangement of the early lessons 
in this edition makes it possible for the student to ge 
ahead with the budget work with the least possible help 
from the teacher. In fact, it might be called a self- 
instructor, so clear are the directions and so natugal 
the method employed to attain the desired results. The 
learning of the keyboard becomes a real pleasure on the 
part of the student. The possibility of doing pérfect 
work and at the same time making more rapid progress 
from the beginning is completély worked out. The stu- 
dent commences to write sentences and capitals in the 
third lesson. Figures are introduced at an early stage. 
The best and most modern methods of arranging letters 
are shown and new matter is introduced to illustrate 
tabulations for Regents’ Examinations, together with in- 
structions for duplicator, mimeograph, letter press work, 
etc. 


SIR W. SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited by Mrs. Margaret A. Allen. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Company. Price, 35 cents. 
Every youth should be familiar with the “Lay of the 

Last Minstrel.”’” No high school training is complete 

without it. All lovers of Scott will be grateful for this 

attractive copy, which makes the masterpiece attractive 
from every standpoint. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


« EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or acheat otminiatration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 











Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
County Superifiten- 
State Capitol, 


25-28: Texas 

dents’ Institute. 

Austin, Texas. 
OCTOBER. 

10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, _ Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 

13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
Wis. 

20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Indianapolis. 

27: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, seoretary. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2. 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


2-4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

0-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 


dent; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 
DECEMBER. 


27-29. Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


ad 


NEW ENGLANDL STATES. 


MAINE. 

ORONO. The teachers’ agency 
recently established at the University 
of Maine under the management of 
the University Appointment Com- 
mittee, of which Dean Stephens. of 
the College of Arts and Sciences is 
chairman, has this year extended the 
privileges of the agency to the sum- 
mer term students, and all who are 
teachers, or expect to teach, if they 
wish to take advantage of the privi- 





leges offered may now enroll in the 
agency free of charge. 

This agency has been recently es- 
tablished at the University for the 
purpose of aiding students in secur- 
ing a position as-teacher, or in se- 
curing a better position when pos- 
sible. It is: at.the office of this 
agency, also, that the record of all 
graduates of the University is kept, 
and it is here that school authorities 
find the records of applicants for 
positions, 

FORT FAIRFIELD. Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Dwight Turner, formerly of 
Boston, is unanimously — elected 
superintendent of schools for Fort 
Fairfield and Easton. Mr. Turner 
received the degree of A. M. from 
Brown University. He holds state 
registration certificates in medicine 
in three  states—Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island; also 
holds full course certificate for ad- 
vanced work in educational psychol- 
ogy taken in Harvard University. 
He served three years on the school 
board of Providence. 

GORHAM. The State Normal 
School, W. E. Russell, principal, is 
one of the largest in New England 
and one of the most enterprising. 
The new dormitory is one of the 
largest and best-equipped in North- 
ern New England. This building re- 
leases the academy building for in- 
dustrial and domestic art work, in 
which departments the school is now 
a leader. The Legislature made a 
handsome appropriation for an 
adequate equipment and the work is 
in charge of the state industrial edu- 
cation agent, who gives practically 
half his time to this school and the 
other half to the fifty-six cities and 
towns that now have introduced this 
line of activity. An important feature 
of the state work is visiting cities 
and towns that should introduce this 
work, addressing city councils and 
town meetings on the significance of 
such work, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH. Dr. Alexander 
Hamilton Rice, head of the Latin de- 


partment of Boston University, gave 
an illustrated lecture of more than 
ordinary interest in High School 


Hall recently, on “The Buried City 
of Pompeii.” The lecture was un- 
der the auspices of the Portsmouth 
Teachers’ Association and was open 
to the public. 

The pupils of the Whipple School 
on another day presented an excel- 
lent entertainment which included 
music by the school orchestra, sing- 
ing by the glee club, recitations, folk 
dances, and a dramatization, “The 
Gooseherd and the Goblins.” The 
object of this entertainment was to 


raise funds to pay for the school 
piano. Much enthusiasm was shown 
by the 550 persons present when the 


receipted bill for the piano was read, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
WATERTOWN. More than 300 
present and former pupils of Water- 
town High School paid tribute to 


Principal Frank W. Whitney at a 
farewell reception held in his honor 
at the high school. Mr. W hitney re- 
cently resigned after serving nine- 
teen years as army of the school 
to retire to private life on his e 

at Wardsboro, Vt. — 


SPRINGFIELD. The two lead- 
ing Springfield newspapers during 
the past year have been sending two 
apprentices, for one afternoon each 
week, without loss of pay, to the 
printing department of the Spring- 
field Vocational School. 

A class for semi-sighted children 
was established during the past schoo} 
year, and it has accomplished worth- 
while results. The departure was 
made at the suggestion of the State 
Commission for the Blind, 

The two above features and many 
others equally interesting are set 
forth in Superintendent James H., 
Van Sickle’s annual report. The re- 
port is splendidly and freely illus- 
trated, 

NORTH ADAMS. The city is to 
dedicate a new high school building 
costing $225,000 in the autumn. 
I. Freeman Hall is completing 
twenty years of service as superin- 
tendent here and fifty years of public 
school service. His graduating ad- 
dress this year is one of the 
ablest addresses and most valuable 
to the students and the public that 
has ever been delivered here. 





CONNECTICUT. 

NAUGATUCK. The Yale Dra- 
matic Association presented in 
Naugatuck Shakespeare's “Troilus 
and Cressida” last month. It was 
an out-of-doors production and was 
witnessed by about 1,500 people. 
Naugatuck now holds the distinction 
of being the first place in America 
to witness a production of “Troilus 
and Cressida.” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. The need for a 
new building for the teachers’ train- 
ing course has taken shape in a com- 
mittee appointed to draw plans and 
make estimates. 

The men teachers are pushing a 
campaign for a $700 annual increase. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Carnegie 
Foundation for Advancement of 
Teaching announces a change of 
program which it described as a 
“comprehensive plan of insurance 
and annuities for college teachers.” 
Flaws are found in the previous 
mode of procedure by Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the founda- 
tion. The present system of the 
foundation, Mr. Pritchett says, after 
ten years’ experience, has been 

found unsound. ; 

Mr. Pritchett outlines the faults of 
the present system as follows:— 

“It is available for only a limited 


number of universities and colleges. 
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TEACHERS — 


to register for good positions 
July, August 
and September are the busy 
months in our agency. 


Send for blank at once 


-Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COURTEOUS! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 
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Tonic 


Convenient, inexpensive, promptly 
effective for headache, brain-fag, 
nervousness, indigestion, insomnia 


and poor appetite. 
HORSFORD’S 
Acid,Phosphate 


is just what all brain workers need. It 
contains the necessary phosphates to 
produce a nutrient and tonic effect and 
give tone and vigor to brain and body. 


A teaspoonful in a glass of 
cold water with sugar, makes 
a delicious, refreshing drink. 


AnIdeal Remedy in Nervous Disorders 
Rumford Chemical Works 


Providence, R. L. 














It restricts the migration of teachers 
from one institution to another. It 
has been considered part of the 
teacher’s compensation, and a_ sub- 
stitute for increased salary. It has 
resulted in the adoption by numer- 
ous institutions of a fixed age for re- 
tirement, which is unfortunate. It 
provides no protection for the 
teacher until he has been a profes- 
sor for twenty-five years. A system 
of free pensions relieves both the 
teacher and his institution from an 
economic and a moral responsibility.” 

Continuing , Mr. Pritchett says: 
“Instead of the present system of 
the foundation the plan proposes a 
system of term insurance to the age 
of sixty-five or later, followed by an 
annuity for lire, accumulated by con- 
tributions from the teacher and his 
institution. The foundation will con- 
tribute protection against disability 
and guarantee pensions for widows, 
a good rate of interest on all  ac- 
cumulations and all expenses of ad- 
ministration, using its entire income, 
as at present, for the maintenance 
and development of the system. This 
plan may be extended to a larger 
number of institutions. than the 
seventy-three now associated with 
the foundation; it will be conducted 
under the scrutiny of the State 
Banking and Insurance Department, 
the teachers will participate in its di- 
rection, and each contributor will 
have a contract guaranteeing definite 
benefits.” 

Of the 22,000,000 school children in 


““the United States, reports from the 


State Commissioners of Education 
indicate that over 12,000,000 receive 
no stated health. or physical training. 
says -Dr. Ward Crampton, 4di- 
rector of physical education, this 
city. Not*one in five high schools 
has physical training for the mass, 


g 2% 
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and, ‘perhaps, three-quarters have 
athletics for the few; the latter a 
most inadequate substitute for the 
former. This general neglect is due 
to the pressure of the “three R’s” 
and their adjuncts, and the neglect 
of parents who do not charge 
against education as now conducted 
the preventable illnesses of their 
children. There should be a national 
awakening on this subject. 

In New York City rapid and sub- 
stantial advance in the direction of 
proper systematized physical train- 
ing has been made. It has been real- 
ized that health training has many 
phases, and different kinds of activi- 
ties working by different methods 
all affecting the same child have been 
taken up. Thus, instruction in hy- 
giene, gymnastics, play, folk-dancing, 
athletics, hvgienic inspections has 
been put under one direction and co- 
ordinated into one resilient program. 
Every effort is made to utilize the 
force of voluntary organizations. 
The two branches of the Public 
Schools Athletic League, the School 
Lunch Committee, the English Folk 
Dance Society, Safety First organi- 
zations, and the like, fit into the 
general plan with the fullest free- 
dom of operation and with the most 
beneficial results. The co-operation 
of other city departments, such as 
the department of heath, _ street 
cleaning, parks, police, has been 
solicited, and has received the fullest 
opportunity for expression, for it 1s 
realized that the department of 
physical training, through which the 
30oard of Education operates, has a 
vast field..too great, indeed, to be 
developed’ overnight, and that every 
possible force and interest, official 
and voluntary, has ample place and 
opportunity to work for the benefit 
of*the children. It has long been 


realized that good health and the de- 
veloping of strong bodies depend 
upon regular daily exercise, 

A new system of physical training, 
the outgrowth of many years of ex- 
periment and study, has been de- 
vised. This recognizes several im- 
portant fundamental principles, the 
first of which is that the best exer- 
cise is that which children would 
normally engage in under natural 
circumstances. This is the recogni- 
tion of an all-prevailing biological 
principle. It has guided the depart- 
ment to the adoption of little singing 
games, song plays, and folk dancing 
for the younger children. Thousands 
of folk dances and games danced 
spontaneously by the children of all 
the countries of Europe have been 
tested and the best have been given 
to the children of the city. Many of 
these were danced by their grand- 
parents when they were children 

For the older boys, the school 
mistress, Nature, directed vigorous 
competitive running and ball-throw- 
ing games. For this was Nature’s 
way of making strong young men. 
The most difficult problem came 
with the older wirls For these spe- 
cial forms of athletics were adoptea 
and more formal and vigorous folk 
dances given 

The most unique feature of the 
system is the wotk for good posture. 
The old plan called for shoulders 
back, chin in, the neck back against 
the collar, chest forward. If anyone 
will try faithfully to do these things 
he or his neighbors will See at once 
the grotesque spectacle, unnatural to 
the extreme. Instead of pushing the 
head back, we hold it high; instead 
f pushing the chest out, it is: lifted. 
The whole body is straightened up 
and held high. If this is done, all 
of the parts of the body will fall into 
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perfect adjustment. It has been very 
difficult to impress our 17,000 teach- 
ers with the fact that shoulders back 
is out of date, but they are beginning 
to realize that the physical health is 
the main and most important thing, 
and that if this is obtained, all else 
will follow. 

A second fundamental principle is 
simplicity. It was found that chil- 
dren were required to learn an ex- 
ercise only to drop it and learn one 
more complicated for the next two 
weeks, and so on, until complexity 
was the final result. We now select 
the best exercises and use them over 
and over again, conscious of the 
fact that we are using the best and 
not wasting time in ever learning 
something different. 

The old’ physical training which 
aimed for large, hard muscles is out 
of date and gone forever. Very few 
need a strong muscular equipment, 
but all need strong, hard lungs and a 
perfect working sympathetic nervous 
system. In the present system, exer- 
cise of muscles is used mainly 
for training the heart and lungs and 
stimulating the respiratory organs 
for the purpose of putting them into 
strong, vigorous “tone.” On _ the 
basis of a perfectly working organic 
equipment, any necessary muscular 
development is possible, no matter 
how difficult or strenuous it may be. 


NEW JERSEY. 
HOBOKEN. A supplemental re- 
port reviewing the school work for 
the year in Hoboken schools con- 








Government Positions for 

... "Teachers 
All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon 
to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled 
pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have short 
hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. ; 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. M 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 


examination questions, which will 9 as se 
be sent free of charge. ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


tains a wealth of information rela- 
tive to the schools, chief among 
which is that of the $492,254 appro- 
priated for school purposes last 
year, $349,950, or seventy-one per 
cent. of the total amount was for 
teachers’ salaries. : 

“Notwithstanding that our schools 
are costing the sum of almost a half 
million dollars annually,” says Super- 
intendent Demarest, “it is well 


known that the general public is - 


uninformed as to the great variety 
of educational work that is being 
done in this community. The value 
and efficiency of the schools cannot 
be computed by figures, but rather 
by the actual work done. Some of 
the things accomplished last year 
were: Establishment Of an evening 
school for adults who desire to be- 
come intelligent citizens; the enlarge- 
ment of the high school to accom- 
modate the large enrollment of gram- 
mar school pupils; the enlargement 
of School. No. 8 to accommodate the 
larger influx of pupils; the establish- 
ment of an annual -elocutionary. and 
oratorical contest; the survey of. vo- 
cational training and the introduc- 
tion of military and calisthenic drills 
in the schools.” 

The following recommendations 
are by Superintendent Demarest: 
The introduction of Spanish into the 
high school; the introduction of a 
course of elocution 
school; open-air classes for anaemic 
and tubercular children; the appoint- 
ment of an eye specialist; a separate 
building for vocational education; the 
appointment of an additional teacher 
in drawing for the elementary 
schools; placing the classes for men- 
tally defective children in one build- 
ing, thus assuring graduation in 
work; the introduction of physical 
exercises in the schools and the ex- 
tension of the instruction in house- 
hold arts for the high school girls. 


in the high - 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

WILKES-BARRE. There are 
twenty-two school buildings in 
this city. Governor Brumbaugh, 
when in this city a short time ago, 
in speaking of our buildings said they 
were among the finest in the entire 
Commonwealth, The latest buildings 
constructed are ‘the William G. 
Weaver and the George W. Guthrie. 
These are very fine buildings. They 
were built for the purposes of a 
school and not for architectural 
beauty; yet they are beautiful in ap- 
pearance, but in no sense has their 
beautiful appearance been sacrificed 
for their usefulness as a school. 


It will be recognized that these two © 


buildings were named for two great 
school directors of the city, Dr. W. 


G. Weaver and Dr. George W. 
Guthrie. 
The cost of maintaining these 


schools, as stated in the annual re- 
port, is $701,443.12. $231,563.25 are 
paid to the teachers as_ salaries. 
Three hundred and two teachers are 
employed to teach in the city schools. 
These teachers are all graduates of 
the State Normal School, graduates 
of colleges and a few teachers who 
hold state certificates. There are vet 
a few teachers who hold special 
certificates, who teach special 
branches in the schools of the city. 

The present enrollment is 13,250 
pupils; 1,888 of these are in the high 
school, and 11,362 in the elementary 
schools. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. With the re- 
cent election of Superintendent 
Charles H. Winder as vice-president 
of the National Association of Dra- 
matic English Teachers Chatta- 
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nooga is now numbered among the 
list of cities who. are preparing to 
take up the important work of 
Americanizing the foreign popula- 
tion. 

The organization is the direct re- 
sult of the success achieved by 
Henry Ford’s school for_foreigners 
in Detroit, Professor 
Witt. principal of the Ford School, 
heading the organization. A vice- 
president is elected from each state, 
and Superintendent Winder will be 
in active charge of the work of the 
organization in Tennessee, Probably 
next year money will be raised to 
equip and maintain night schools in 
Chattanooga toward this end. 

The value of schools can easily be 
seen from the statistics of the federal 
government, which placed the for- 
eign immigration to Chattanooga at 
300 or more a year. An average of 
seventy-five each year have been ap- 
plying for naturalization in the last 
few years, and federal authorities 
estimate that only one-third of the 
foreigners apply for “papers. ’ There 
are now over 2,500 foreign-born per- 
sons in the city who have come here 
in recent years. 

The name of the National Associa- 
tion of Dramatic English Teachers 
is taken from the methods that have 
proven successful in teaching Eng- 
lish to the newly-arrived immigrants 
in large classes. For instance, the 
instructor of the class after speak- 
ing or writing the sentence, “I close 
the book,” performs the action. 

The graduating class of over 500 
at the Ford school some months ago 
was taught along these lines, and 
the organization which was formed 
to carry this system and idea to all 
the large cities contends that teach- 
ing the foreign population the 
language and customs of the country 
would take them out of the disad- 
vantage they now labor under and 
instill in their minds such a spirit of 
Americanism and love for their 
adopted country that would prove in- 
valuable. 

re 


OKLAHOMA. 


BLACKWELL. Blackwell is gen- 
erally regarded as having the lead- 
ing school system of Northern Okla- 
homa. The city has 985 pupils of 
school age, according to this year’s 
school census, but the schools have 
enrelled at the present time a total 
of 1,040—55 more than the enumera- 
tion! The high school enrollment is 
264, and the grade enrollment is 776. 

During the last five years the 
Blackwell High School has sent out 
141 graduates, forty-two of whom 
have become teachers, and _ forty- 
eight of whom are either now in col- 
lege or have completed a college 


course. The Blackwell High 
School was the seventh in Okla- 
homa to be recognized by the North 


Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. It was one of 
the first in the state to take advan- 
tage of the law permitting high 
schools to introduce a normal course 
for the training of teachers. 


TEXAS. 


EL PASO. El Paso has been 
frequently “mentioned in the dis- 
patches” in connection with the 
Mexican troubles, but its new high 
school building ought to give ‘it 


celebrity of a- different kind. The 
building, it is stated, is to be in the 
form of a be oddly = 806 feet long 


and eighty feet wide, and is to high school at Oakland. 


Clinton De- 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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EMERSON 


College of Oratory 
r ' HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 
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HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 
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have a stadium immediately in front, 
to seat 10,000 persons. Tunnels will 
connect the stadium with gymnasi- 
ums in the sub-basement of the 
school. An auditorium in the build- 
ing will seat 1,500 people. Shops, 
kitchens and a model bungalow are 
to form part of the equipment. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. The following 
changes among the school workers 
of this state are recorded by the 
state educational bulletin:— 

Superintendent Gerard T. Smith 
resigns the position of superinten- 
dent of the Peoria schools, and will 
attend Columbia University for the 
coming year. Principal A. W. Beas- 
ley of the Peoria High School has 
been -elected superintendent. 

Superintendent E. G. Bauman re- 
tires from the superintendency of the 
Quincy schools. C. M. Gill of 
St. Louis becomes superintendent of 
the Quincy schools. 

Superintendent C. E. Joiner of 
Monmouth resigns. 

Superintendent H. H. Kingsley re- 
signs the superintendency of the 
Evanston schools after thirty years 
of service. 

Principal C. E. Collins of Jackson- 
ville retires. Superintendent H. Am- 
brose Perrin of- Lincoln becomes 
superintendent at Jacksonville. 

Superintendent William Hawkes 
of Litchfield has been elected super- 
intendent of the Lincoln schools va- 
cated by Superintendent Perrin. 

Superintendent Harvey White of 
Carlinville becomes superintendent 
of the school in connection with the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Normal. 
Superintendent William Harris of 
Altamont. becomes superintendent at 
Carlinville. 

Superintendent D. H. Wells of 
Carthage goes to the principalship of 
the Mendon Township high school. 
Principal Oren A. Barr of the Eldo- 
rado township high school becomes 
superintendent of the Carthage 
schools, 

Superintendent J. E. Rayburn of 
Waterloo becomes principal of the 
Eldorado Township high school. 
Principal Glenn Brown of Carbon- 
dale becomes superintendent at 
Waterloo. 

Superintendent B. F. Parr of Mur- 
pewsboro goes to Marion. Principal 
hoemaker goes to Murphysboro. 
Superintendent Bert Reeves of 
am gy becomes principal of the Tus- 
cola Township high school. Princi- 
pal H. D. Ejickelberg of Farmer 

“ay goes to LeRoy. ~ 

rincipal G. W. Sutton of Oakland 
becomes principal of the township 
high school at Atwood. Mr. Knarr 
becomes princinal of the township 








Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 95 
years. Ill health of Principal] only 
reason for selling. Address WIN. 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 





Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad Station, 
61x acres of Jand on shore of lake, 
Tight of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentleslope, northern 
exposure, view of ‘whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 
WATER, MASS, — Course for 


teachers in Junior High Schools. A. 
C. BOYDEN, Principal. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J Asbury Pte 
man, Principal. 





Principal R. R. Kimmel] of Pinck- 
neyville becomes superintendent of 


the Pittsfield schools, 
Superintendent W. E. Waldrip of 


Tuscola becomes inci 
S principal of th 
Streator Township high school. : 
Superintendent M. N. McCartney 


of Metropolis resi 

Superintendent 
Nood River resigns. 
ee =. <. Foley of Grand 

ecom inci 
Sugar Gaee es the principal at 

rincipal O. E. Snyder o 
rove goes to Reha. — 

Principal J. N. Donyes of Winne- 
bago resigns, 

Superintendent George A. Smith 
of Brighton resigns. Principal O. 
W. Gould of Meredosia beeomes 
superintendent at Brighton. 


ns. 
W. Morgan of 
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Chicago, lll., 28 E, Jackson Bivd... Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala , 809 Title Bldg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bldg: 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 





Superintendent A. E. Truax of 
Kirkland becomes superintendent at 
Pecatonica. 

Principal J. W. Carrington be- 
comes superintendent at Manteno. 

Princival K. M. Snapp of Tiskilwa 
Township high school becomes prin- 
cipal of the Mendota Township high 
school, 

Superintendent J. H. Martin of 
Shefheld becomes superintendent at 
Lanark. 

Principal Homer D. McLaren of 
Potomac goes to Towanda. 

Principal Nellie Lindsey of Bea- 
son becomes principal at Latham. 
C. P. Duemler goes to Beason as 
principal. 

Harry Musick goes to Mt. Pulaski 
as superintendent of the grade 
schools. 

Principal J. A. Shumate of Dalton 
City becomes principal at Middle- 
town. 

Principal A. R. Smith of Harts- 
burg becomes principal at New Hol- 
land. es 

E. F. Shaver becomes principal at 
Emden. 

L. G. Ensinger becomes superin- 
tendent at Coatsburg. 

Professor C. W. Whitten, of the 
Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, becomes principal of the 
township high school at DeKalb. 

A. D. Phillips of Freeport be- 
comes the principal of the Mazon 
Township high school. ; 

G. W. Burrus of Arenzville be- 
comes superintendent of the Griggs- 
ville schools. Fe 

C. W. Warner of Plainville be- 
comes principal of the Mendon 
graded schools. 

Principal R. N. Stacy of Coatsburg 
becomes principal of the Dewey 
School in Quincy. 

George White of Bloomington be- 
comes principal of the township 
high school at Bethany. 

Superintendent L. M. Blair of Ash- 
land becomes superintendent of the 
Pleasant Hill schools. : 

Superintendent G, V. Clum retires 
from Mt. Carroll, 

Superintendent J. H. Browning of 
Menuota becomes superintendent at 
Mt. Carroll. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FARGO. Presidents and_ members 
of the faculties of the various state 
educational institutions will not be 
elected annually from now on but 
will continue in office during satis- 
factory service, under the ruling 
promulgated by the board of re- 
gents. At a recent meeting of that 
_ body rules and regulations were also 
adopted regarding time service and 
salaries of professors, heads of divi- 
sions, associate and assistant pro- 
fessors at the agricultural college. 
Following are the 
adopted, in part:— 

“The salary of the deans and of 
full professors as heads of depart- 
ments in the academic college shall 
be fixed by the board of regents for 
each individual case, “according to 
rank and merit. =” 

“Heads of divisions as professors 


resolutions. 


shall receive a maximum salary of 
$2,400. 

“Professors not heads of divisions 
and associate professors shall receive 
as a Maximum salary $2,000, 

“Assistant professors shall receive 
as a maximum salary $1,800. 

“Instructors shall receive as a 
maximum salary $1,200.” 

In order to establish uniformity 
and better understanding the sal- 
aries of all professors as heads of di- 
visions, associate professors, assis- 
tant professors and instructors shall 
be increased after two years’ service, 
$100 per year until they have reached 
the maximum of their class. Any 
increase above this amount or devia- 
tion from the same shall be made 
by the board of regents, on recom- 


mendation of the president, for indi- 
vidual merit. 


nr 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Charles M. Merry, 
head of the Madisonville High 
School during the past seven years, 
is the new principal of Woodward 
High School, having been appointed 
by Superintendent Condon to suc- 
ceed Pliny A. Johnston. Johnston’s 
place was declared vacant when the 
Union Board of High Schools 
adopted the report of its committee, 
which sustained four of five charges 
brought against the principal by a 
group of teachers. Jacob W. Simon, 
assistant principal of Woodward, 
who was the chief witness against 
Johnston at the hearings, was 
dropped also. 

The principalship at Madisonville 
High School will be filled by Charles 
J. Brooks, who has served a number 
of years as principal of the Avondale 
intermediate school. During the past 
year Mr. Brooks was granted a leave 
of absence for study at Leland Stan- 
ford University. 

Principal Merry’s appointment to 
the head of the Woodward High 
School increases the reputation 
which the Madisonville schools have 
as the “stepping stone to higher 
things in the educational world,” 
which it has enjoyed for a number of 
years. Principal E. D. Lyon of the 
Hughes High School was Professor 
Merry’s predecessor in the Madison- 
ville schools. Dr. F, B, Dyer, who 
was Professor’s Lyon’s predecessor 
there, was taken from Madisonville 
to become assistant superintendent 
of the Cincinnati Schools, and later 
superintendent. Those three cover 
the last thirty years in that suburb’s 
schools. 


MINNESOTA. 

DULUTH. Upon the closing of 
the rural schools of St. Louis county 
County Superintendent N. A. Young 
pronounced the closing. year de- 
cidedly the best in the history of the 
county, from the standpoint of 
teaching efficiency, engrossed inter- 
est of pupils, co-operation of patrons 
and good work acomplished. 

Fifteen new school buildings were 
constructed last year, which so taxed 
the available teaching force that this 


BOSTON 
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somewhat reduced the percentage of 
experienced teachers employed, com- 
pared with the year previous. The 
county board of education has author- 
ized the erection of four more new 
buildings and others may be required 
for the year 1916-17. 

In a review and report concerning 
the school work during the year just 
closed, Superintendent Young advo- 
cates a new course of study, now in 
process of preparation, and calls at- 
tention to the problem of health 
supervision and the need of a trained 
nurse tO give special instruction to 
pupils and patrons along health 
lines. 

ST. CLOUD. Superintendent C. 
H. Maxson, who came here from 
Moline, Illinois, has given a_ pro- 
gressive tone to the school work of 
the city. He was succeeded in 
had been for six years superintendent 
in Rochelle, Illinois. 

Moline by Lewis E. Mahaney, who 


A commercial department where 
stenography, typewriting, commer- 
cial law and like subjects will be 
taught, has been added to the cur- 
riculum of the St. Cloud High 
School. 

The new department, according to 
the outline of Superintendent Max- 
son, will be divided into two years 
and will include accounting, com- 
mercial law, English and advanced 
arithmetic in the first year and Eng- 
lish, stenography and typewriting in 
the second year. 

The state will pay $600 toward the 
maintenance of this study. 


« 
The Week in Review 


Continued from page 45. 





naval affairs committee should have 
thought it wise materially to enlarge 
the building program in the naval 
appropriation bill. The committee 
has added ten destroyers, thereby 
doubling the number provided for in 
the House bill; it has substituted 
four battle cruisers and four dread- 
noughts for the House provision of 
five battle cruisers.and no dread- 
noughts; and, instead of providing 
for the building of sixteen capital 
ships during the next five years, as 
in the House bill, it recommends that 
the same number of ships be con- 
structed during the next three years. 
The “little navy” men are not likely 
to have their way this year; for 
there is a deepening conviction, in 
Congress and out, that it is neces- 
sary to make up for lost time. 


A MENACING EPIDEMIC. 

The epidemic of infantile paralysis 
in New York City is spreading with 
a rapidity which occasions general 
alarm. Sixty new cases and twenty- 
five deaths in a single day make an 
appalling toll, and abundantly justify 
the hasty measures of quarantine 
which other cities near and far are 
taking to prevent the spread of the 
dreaded disease. In the last epi- 
demic of this sort, nine years ago, 
the rate of mortality was only five 
per cent. of those attacked; in the 
present epidemic, it has thus far been 
twenty per cent. The paralysis first 
appeared in the Italian quarter of 
Brooklyn, and it is still heaviest 
there, but it is a disease which 
knows no barriers but attacks the 
children of the well-to-do as well as 
the children of the slums. The New 


York Health Commissioner gives 


little hope of checking it before the 
cooler weather of September. 
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The July Atlantic 

The July Atlantic contains much 
of interest. As to Dr. Abraham 
Flexner’s “Parents and Schools’’—a 
paper of radical trend—it is safe to 
predict that it will divide its readers 
into two hostile camps, as will Dr. 
Frederick Lyman Wells’s_ dis- 
dispassionate psychological dissection 
in “The Instinctive Bases of Paci- 
fism.” The leading article, “Saifna 
Ahmar, ya Sultan!’ by Alexander 
Aaronsohn,—the record of an intelli- 
gent young man’s experiences in and 
out of the Turkish army, stands out 
even in these days of blood-smirched 
and powder-blackened literature as a 
unique contribution to the Chron- 
icles of the Great War. Besides this, 
five other articles on other phases 
of the conflict fully sustain the At- 
lantic’s previous standard: ‘Red 
Cross and R. A. M. C.,” by Dr. Wil- 
fred Grenfell, who, fresh from the 
front, gives an enlightening account 
of the achievements of the British 
Army medical service; “Verdun,” a 
notable word-picture by Henry Shea- 
han; “Switzerland’s Part,’ a tribute 
for which we have long been wait- 
ing, by Marie-Marguérite Fréchette; 
“An Impression of the War,” by A. 
C. Benson, and “Refugee,” by War- 
rington Dawson,—the experiences oi 
a war correspondent. 

The July number contains also a 
striking venture in verse—“lhe Syn- 
dicalist’—by an anonymous author; 
“Merchandise,” a weirdly charming 
poem by Amy Lowell, and the sec- 
ond installment of Katherine Keith’s 
arresting autobiography. 


Farming is the Best 


William Jennings Bryan gives 
eight good reasons why young men 
should choose farming in preference 
to the other occupations and profes- 
sions. Here they are: “(1) Farming 
is the most independent way of liv- 
ing; (2) less capital is required to 
start farming than to enter any other 
independent business; (3) all mem- 
bers of the family can participate in 
some way in the work of the farm; 
(4) farm life is healthful; (5) farm- 
ing develops useful habits of industry 
and application; (6) the farm pro- 
vides the most wholesome environ- 
ment for growing children; (7) farm 
life teaches the true philosophy that 
labor is honorable and worthy of re- 
ward; (8) the farmer is the most in- 
ki lala factor in our political 
ife. 


THE PUT-IT-OFFS 
My Friend, have you heard of the 
town of Yawn, 
On the banks of the River Slow, 
wer blooms the Wait-awhile flower 
air, 
Where the Sometime-or-other scents 
the air, 
And the soft Go-easys grow? 


It lies in the valley of What’s-the-use, 
In the Province of Let-’er-slide; 

That tired feeling is native there, 

It’s the home of the listless I-don’t- 


care, 
Where the Put-it-offs abide. 


The Put-it-offs smile when asked to 
work, 

And say they will do it tomorrow; 

And so they delay from day unto 


day, 
Till death cycles up and takes them 


away, 
And their families starve, beg or 
rrow. ig Sle Meal 


b aot 
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AREFUL attention to candidates may not always mean their election to suitable positions’ 
C but it does mean a constant effort to put the right candidates in the places for 
which we are asked to recommend, with the result that a well qualified teacher is pretty sure 
sooner or later to be fitted in. A Syracuse 1916 graduate writes on June 2: “I re 

ceived word this morning that I have been elected to teach German and Latin in Falconer 


high schoo] at a salary of $650... . I TT in aiding me to secure this posi- 
thank you for your kind and careful A ENTION tion.” A St. Lawrence 1916 gradu 
ate writes on June 20: wish to inform you that I have been elected to fill the 
vacancy in the S. S. Seward Institute, Florida, Orange County, at $.00. Thank you 
very much for your promptness and courtesies... ° Teachers who are in earnest 
and willing to co-operate with the agency that recommends TG CANDIDATES 
effectively will always find the Agency paying careful attention » 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
312-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Did you getit? In “Teaechir gase Business” 
you may find the 1etse0n why. This bochlet 
SENT 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. 


akon) Pony BB. dl cod aiinone a8 aonine A mente IT ] EL LS b CW s FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Webesh Ave., Chiccgo, IN, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





70 Fifth Averue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





MERICAN :-: TEACHERS’ AGENCY scant at renihes 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Intors and Goy- 


ernestés, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to paren ta 


Call on 
or address 





Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
5 recommends teachert and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fstab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good generai education Wanted for ceyartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Butlding, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante, 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proj rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials. 


OCOHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 853 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel! St., 


A superior agency for suyerior 





Assists Teachers 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
Albany, N. Y. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director . . 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. - ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 






WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone. 
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Massachusetts [eachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 





Ona Firm Financial Basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
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MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 


Formerly Supervisor of Manual Arts 
at Bristol, R. 1, North Attleboro, 
and Fitchburg, Mass. 


MISS PAIRPOINT OFFERS THREE 


ART COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE 


1—For Grade Teachers 


To give assistance with drawing and hand- 
work in their own grades. 


2—A Normal Art Course 


To help teachers who wish to do depart- 
mental work in drawing and handwork. 


3—An Iltlustrator’s Course 


To fit those who wish to draw for reproduc- 
tion. 


The work is all individual, meeting the needs of 


FIFTEEN YEARS, 


each student, and may begin at any time. 


















—$o —_———. ee 
CHARLES W. MOREY, President | ADDRESS 
LOWELL. 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary MISS N. M. PAIRPOINT 
SOMERVILLE. 949 Hope Street Bristol, R. |. 
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Perfect Touch Typewriting ae : 
is only possible on the 


REMINGTON 


This remarkable fact has recently been brought home 
to teachers and pupils everywhere by the improved 
Remington column selector. It is the most noteworthy 
development in typewriting instructfon since the intro- 
duction of the touch system. 


Here is the story in a nutshell. Hand settings of the 
carriage could never be made by touch. The Remington 
column selector eliminates them. It supplies instanta- 
neous machine settings for the beginning of every line, 
including those lines which start at intermediate points 
on the scale. For the first time it permits the writing of a 
letter from date to signature without taking the eyes from 
the copy. 


This is perfect touch typewriting—it is the only touch typewriting that can be 
called by that name—it has added twenty-five per cent. to the speed of thetypist, 
a gain which has been proved conclusively by innumerable comparative tests— 


anditis a Remington featur exclusively. No other machine has it or anything 
like it. 


Isn't that reason enough why every school should teach touch typewriting 
and why every pupil should learn it? 

































REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 





On the Remington and Nowhere Else 





